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HILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—Conductor, Mr. 
W. G. CUSINS.—THIRD CONCERT, St. James’s-hall, 
MONDAY, April 29, 8 o'clock:—Symphonies In G minor, 
Bennett, Eroica, Beethoven ; overtures, ‘‘Coriolan” (Beethoven), 
and ‘‘Jessonda” (Spohr) ; concerto for violin, Mendelssohn, 
Mdme. Camilla Urso ; new — (first time), ‘The Worker” 
(Gounod), &c. Vocalists: Mdlle. Colombo (by permission of 
J. H. Mapleson, Esq.) and Mra. Weldon.—Stalls, 10s. 6d. 
and 7s. To places where evening dress is not necessary, 5s. 
and 2s, 6d.—Lamborn Cock and Co., 62 and 63, New Bond- 
street, W.; Austin’s Ticket-office, St. James’s-hall; Cramer, 
Regent-street ; Chappell, Mitchell, Ollivier, Bond-street ; Keith, 
Prowse, Cheapside ; and Hays, Royal Exchange. 


Ro“ SOCIETY of MUSICIANS of GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


Patroness—Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 

The annual performance of Handel’s Oratorio, ‘‘ MESSIAH,” 
at St. James’s Hall, on Friday evening, May 10th, at.8 o'clock. 
Méme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Ellen Horne, Mdme. 
Poole, and Mdme, Patey; Mr. E. Lloyd and Mr. W. H. 
Cummings, Mr. Hilton and Mr. Lewis Thomas. Principal 
violin, Mr. J. T. Willy ; organist, Mr. E.J. Hopkins ; trumpet, 
Mr. T. Harper. Conductor, Mr. W.G.Cusins, Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; 
tickets, 5s. and 28. 6d. ‘Lamborn Cock and Co., 683, New Bond- 
street, principal musicsellers’, and Austin’s Ticket office, St. 
James’s-hall. 








N USICAL UNION.—SECOND MATINEE, 

TUESDAY, April 80. Rendano from ae pianist, 
first time, with Maurin, Wiener, Wafaelhgem, Lasserre, and 
Lazarus. Quartet, D minor, Schubert; Quintet, E flat, Piano, 
&c., Schumann; Allegro and Adagio Clarinet Quintet of 
Mozart, Le Songe ; Violin solo, Baillot ; Piano solos, Henselt, 
Chopin, and.Mendelssohn. Single tickets 10s. 6d., and family 
tickets (for three) one guinea, at Lamborn Cock, and at St. 
James’s Hall. Members can pay for visitors Regent-strect 
entrance, also their subscription to Mr. Austin, cashier, 
J. Euta, Director, 9, Victoria-square. 


ELSH CHORAL UNION, Hanover-square 
Rooms. Patron, H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
Conductor, Mr. JOHN THOMAS. Second Subscription 
Concert, Monday evening, May 6th, at eight o’clock. Vocalists, 
Miss Edith Wyune, Miss Morgan Watts, &c. Pianoforte, Mr. 
Brinley Richards. Harp, Mr. John Thomas (herpist to Her 
Majesty the Queen). Accompanyists, Mrs. Henry Davies and 
Mr. W. H. Thomas. Reserved and numbered stalls, 6s. ; 
unreserved seats, 38. ; admission, 1s. Tobe obtained of Messrs. 
Iamborn Cock and Co., 63, New Bond-street ; at the Hanover- 
square Rooms ; of all Music-sellers ; and of J. Watcyn Jones, 
Esq.,. Hon. Sec., 85, St. John-street-road, E.C., to whom all 
those desirous of joining the choir should apply. 


i) R. SYDNEY SMITH’S PIANOFORTE RE- 

CITALS will take place at ST. GEORGE'S HALL, 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOONS, May 15 and June 19.—45, 
Blandford-square, N. W. 


R. HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR.—MAY 2.— 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, sight o'clock. Sacred and 
secular music. Soloists, Miss Edith Wynne, Madame Patey, 


Mr. Maas, and Mr. Maybrick.—Stalls, 6s.; family ticket for 
four, 21s. 


R. HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR. Carissimi’s 
“JONAH.” In consequence of the great success of 
this most interesting work at ita first performance this season, 
and of a very pre request for its repetition, it will be 
pereees on THURSDAY EVENING NEXT, May 2. Jonah, 
r. Maas. The narration by Miss Ellen Horne, Miss Alice 
Barnett, Mr. Regaldi, and . Maybrick. The pianoforte 
score, $8.; and tickets at Lamborn Cock and Co.'s, 63, New 
Bond-street ; and Cramer, Wood and Co.’s, 201, Regent-street. 

















R. ADOLPHE SCHLOESSER’S EVENING 
CONCERT, on WEDNESDAY, 8th May, at the Hanover- 
suas Bevms, at half-past eight. Vocalists—Mdile. Carola and 
onsieur Valdec, strumentalists—MM. Stra’ Wiener, 
Zerbii, Daubert, W. Macfarren, Dannreuther, Be nger, and 
Schloesser. Conductor—Mr. Zerbini. Stalls, half a guinea 
each, at Messrs. Chappell’s, 50, New Bond-street; Mesars. 
Cramer’s, 201, Regent-street : and of Mr. Adolphe Schloesser, 
25, Devonshire-terrace, Hyde-park. 


MME: HENRIETTA MORITZ’S FIRST 
7 CHAMBER CONCERT, on Thursday, May 2nd, at 3 
O'clock, at the Hanover-square Rooms, under the immediate 
=p Ey a 
. 6d. 5 an 8 . W. vier’s, 39, 
Bond-street ; and Mdme. Henrietta Moritz, 47, Wigmore-street, 


\ R. W. H. CUMMINGS has the honour 
to announce that the first formance of his 
NEW CANTATA, 
“THE FAIRY RING,” 

Will take place on FRIDAY EVENING, MAY 24th, 1872, at 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. Principal Vocalists: Miss Edith Wynne, 
Madame | Mr. W. H. Cummings, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. 

will be complete, and comprise Members of the 
Orehestra of the Philharmonic Society, &c. Selo Harp, Mr. 
cha Thomas. The Choras will consist of Members of the 
Choir of the Oratorio Concerts Oy the kind permission of the 
Directors and Mr. J, Barnby). The Second Part of the Pro- 
femme will be a Miscellaneous Selection of Music. The 
lowing eminent artists will 








6d. ; 5s.; area and gallery, 1s. 
Tickets to be . 5 
Cc} fet ae of the P pal music-sellers, and 


ed | Deh Parla (Romanza). S0l0 ....sesseseeeeereeeeeeeese 


TITO MATTEI’S 


NEW AND SUCCESSFUL 


COMPOSITIONS. 
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Grande Valse. Solo.....seseees 
Ditto. DUG ccccccsccccccccccccccocccccses 
Second Valse (Bouquet de Fleurs). Solo .. 
Third Valse (Fenella), Solo ....cesesece cece ce 
I Puritani (Grande Fantasia). Solo.......+..++ 
Pas de Charge (Morceau de Salon). Solo..,... 
Tl tramonto del Sole. Solo .....ssseccesveceecscesseese 
Tl folletto (Galop de Concert). Solo..... 


Pe eR ee RO ee eee ee ee ee ee 
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Un Sogno @’Amore (Nocturno), Solo ....05 600. -. canes 
Addio del Passato (de Verdi). (Transcription varide.) Solo 
Una notte d’Estate (Nucturne). Solo.. 
Etude de Concert. Solo .........+ 

Dancing Leaves. Solo ...-..seceessseece 
Mergellina (Barcarole). Solo......sececeseesceeeeecece 
La Harpe (Romance). Sold ..sscesscesecessesceeseees 
Souvenir d’Italie (Nocturne), Solo ........ 
La Gaité (Scherzo). Solo ...sseseeees 
The Fairy’s Reverie. Solo .....csecscscccccecscecveces 
La Mandoline (Etude Caracteristique). Solo.........00+ 
Oh dear, what can the matter be. (Transcribed.) Solo.. 
Quadrille Brillante (for Piano) 1st set, Solo 
* Daet ccrccoecs 


Cece reer este eens 


Cera ee eee ee eeenee 


” 

O/B Waltz, Bol0:. 00 cecocccvcccrddinecssececcecgece teed 
Non 6 ver. (Brilliantly Transcribed.) SolO....0+.. 0008 
Bloom is on the Rye. (Brilliantly Transcribed.) Solo.. 
Marche Orientale (Bottesini). (Brilliantly Transcribed. ) 
BORD nc ceric 000 00 00.00.00 00-00: 90-40:66.00 opcncs onemanence 
Orphee aux Enfers (Divertissement). Duet ... 
Vaillance (Fantasie Polka). Solo .ssssececssecececevece 
‘se “ Duet .occcecccececeveceve 
Eco di Napoli (Tarantella Bevignani). Duet......«+..++ 
Une Per (Morceau de Saloh). Solo ......65.. 06 
Le Nid et la Rose (Melodie). Solo ...ceseccessseeesees 
Galop de Concert (Le Bearnais), Solo ssssesseesseceee 
‘Tis the Harp in the Air (Wallace.) (Brilliantly Tran- 
scribed.) SOlO ....seeeeeeseeseeeee+s(Just Published) 

Avant la Danse (Valse Romantique). Solo 
La Lyre (Nocturne). Solo ......ees sees 
Grand Marche Fantastique. Solo ...... 
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VOCAL MUSIC. 


Che gioja? (Valzer.) Sung by Mdlle. Marimon, Intro- 
duced in the Opera of Don Pasquars. Solo. (Just 
Published) 4 0 
Non so Perché (Melodie-Valzer), Sung by Malle. 
Colombo, Bolo. oc. ceccccccenseccccccccasccescocces & O 
The forsaken Nest, ‘‘ Le nidabandonné” (sung by Mdme. 
Trebelli-Bettini). S0l0....sscececscecccsceseeeevesee & 
Never more, ‘‘Non é ver,” with English and French 
WORMS, BOLO cocccccccstsccccccccccccccccssssvyves & 
Non 2 ver (Romanza). Sung by Signori Ciabatta e Cara- 
Voglia, SOlO.. ssseceeecesscnesceneceeeenseerereeeece 
Non torno (Romanza). Sung by Signori Ciabatta e Cara- 
Voglia. SOLO ..sssecececececeeresevceesceceevereese 
Lo seapato. Sung by Mr. Santley. Solo .../s.sseeees- 


oon 
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To la Perdei (Romanza). SOl0 cecscecscecevsseeeveees 
Tornora (Romanza). SOlO ...cceceseseeeceeecsessiveee 
Ma cosa vuoi da me (Canzonetta). Solo .....sseeeeeeeee 
Vo Danzar (Valzer). Sung by Mdlle. Carlotta Patti. Solo 
La Pesca (Canzone). Sung by Mr. Lewis Thomas. Solo 
Mergellina. Sung by Signor Stagno. Solo ......++++++ 
Ul Farfallone. Sung by Signor Ferranti. Solo........-- 
Un Rosajo (Romanza). Sung by Signor Cotogni. Solo .. 
Niente per Forza (Canzonetta). S0l0 ..sseeseseesereess 


ee 
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PUBLISHED BY 
HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 





9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 








224, DORSET STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 
N ADAME SIDNEY PRATTEN begs to inform 
Boma ane. = pupils o- she has removed to the 
dlrs Seaton pane OS meee 
ADAME BODDA PYNE ‘nay Louisa Pyne) 

and Mr, FRANK BODDA to announce their 
removal to No. 4, Colville-gardens, Bayswater, w. 





M&S BERRY-GREENING requests that a; 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Le, A 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, car: 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. . 


R. BAKER SCOTT (Basso). For Oratorios, 


Concerts, Dinners, &c. Address 44, Southborough-road, 
South Hackney. Or, Mr. H. Carte, 20, Charing-cross, 








ME.,,A;, LOCKWOOD, | havin returned to 
London, will accept engagements as Soloist and to give 
Lessons on the Harp.—81, Albert-street, Regent's Park, N.W. 








R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 


his address is 68, St. Avaustivg-noaD, CAMDREN-aquana, 
or Cramer & Go., 201, Regent-street. 


ONSIEUR POLYDORE DE VOS begs to 
announce his arrival in London for the season, All 


communications reneres lessons, &c., should be addressed, 
care of Cramer and Co., 201, Regent-street, W. 


R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Jonx Ruoprs, Caorvon, 8, 


F BUSBY (from Novello’s) Music-seller, 8, 
e Museum-street, London, W.C. Orders for all kinds of 
music promptly attended to. Music neatly copied or transposed. 
INTS FOR PRONUNCIATION LN SINGING, 
with proposals fora SELF-SUPPORTING ACADEMY, 
4 GEORGINA WELDON, with letters from CH, GOUNOD, 
the Right Hon, W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., and Bir JULIUS 
BENEDICT, &c, Price One Shilling. Goppanp and Co., 4, 
Argyll-place, Regent-stieet. Second Edition. 


“ Yi... AH.” Sacred Cantata, by CARISSIMI, 
e Adapted to lish words by HENRY LE3LIE. 

Just published, 8vo., nett 36. Separate parts, 28.5; 

Contralto, 2s.; Tenor, 2s.; 2s. $d. The ‘enor song 

8e tely, folio size, postage free for 18 stamps. 

* aus Cock & Uo., 63, New Bond-street ; and CnamMap, 
oop 





























Just Published. 
DE PARIS’S POLONAISE in‘ A, 
e Price 4s, 
London and Brighton: Cramax and Co. 


EW AND BRILLIANT COMPOSITIONS FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE. 
“Flou-Flou.” Masurka de salon. A. Noyer. 4s, 
“Coquette.” Polka de salon, A. Noyer. 4s. 
“Chant du Soir.” Réverie. Edmond Wiehler. 86, 
Danon Mvaic. 
Coralline Valse (lilustrated). Edmond Wiehler. 4s, 
Published by Henay Stzap & Co., St. James's Planoforte 
and Music Gallery, 19, Piccadilly, W. 


HE esacee —_.: RESPONSES with LITANY 
acco! to arranged in oe" rid 

Choir (4 parts), and Peop) CHA W. SMITH, 

How. “Organist and ‘pirostor tthe Chol of Christ Charch, 

Toxteth Park. Price, nett 6d, by post 6)d. Liverpool, Jamsa 
Situ & Son, 76, 74, and 72, Lord-street. 


Y FATHER’S BIBLE. New Song. Words 
SOA dint ant eet et 

o y e! 

Med ards ty Ase written.” 38, Post ‘hho at half-price. 
EW MUSIC FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
GOD BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. B., Ricuanpa, 4s, 

GAVOTTE in G (Guuck). Gro. F. West. 3s. 

RUDE’S AIR VARIE. W.S. Rocastno, 4s. 

FAR AWAY (Miss M. Linpsay). Baixizy Ricuarps, 4s, 

THE VESPER BELL. W. 8. Rooxerno. 4s. 

LOW AT THY FEET (Mies M. Lixpsar). B. Ricmanps. &, 

rNHE THREE LITTLE PIGS. New Comic Song. 

T By ALFRED SCOTT GATTY. Humorously Illustrated 

Title. 3s., free by post for 18 stamps. 

ATALOGUES of VOCAL and PIANOFORTE, 
C Violin, Viste, Oren, and Church Hae, ditto oe. 
chestral ., forwarded grati postage-free. 
ye ees are the most extensive and varied in 


Europe. Each cant must state the Cata required, 
Published aay Rosast Cocks and Co., New Burlington- 
street, London. 


R. STOLBERG'S VOIC 
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NEW SONGS. 


EW PART-SONG BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 
OH, SWIFT WE GO O'ER THE FLEECY SNOW, 
Sleighing Chorus, to be sung at Mr. Henry Leslie's Concert, 
St James’s-hall, on Thursday next. For four voices, 4s; voice 
parts, each 3d 
EW SONG BY JACQUES BLUMENTHAL. 
THE DAYS ARE PAST. The Poetry by Barry Cornwall. 
The Music by Jacques Blumenthal. 4s. 
EW SONG BY CIRO PINSUTI. I LOVE, 


MY LOVE. The Poetry by Charles Mackay. Composed 
for Mdlle. Liebhart. To be sung at St. James’s-hsall, May 6th. 





4s. 
CHOICE NEW SONGS. 
BEREFT. Sung by Miss Fennell. Virginia Gabriel, 4a. 


BETTER LAND, THE. (Mrs. Hemans). Ch. Gounod, 4s. 


BIONDINA. Cansonetta. Ch. Gounod. 4s. 
CONSCRIPT, THE. Walter Maynard. 4s, 
ESTRANGED. Virginia Gabriel. 4s. 


FOR THEE TO LIVE OR DIE. English Words to “ Heureux 
sera lo Jour.” Ch. Gounod, 4s, 

HEUREUX SERA LE JOUR. Ch. Gounod, 4s, 

JOY. Rondo Finale. John Barnett. 4s, 

KING AND THE BEGGAR MAID, THE. W.C. Levey. 36. 

LAST WORD AT THE GATE, THZ. C. Marriott. 3s. 

LORD, WHOM MY INMOST SOUL ADORETH, InC and 
E flat. Dr. Ferdinand Hiller. 4s. 

LOVE’S FAREWELL, DoyneC. Bell. 8s. 

MAGIC OF MUSIC, THE. InCandF, W.C. Levey. 4s. 

OH, WILLIE BOY, COME HOME. Virginia Gabriel. 4s. 

ONLY A LITTLE GLOVE. Virginia Gabriel. 4s. 

PARTING WORDS. Edward Land. 8s. 

SHEPHERD'S SONG THE. From the new Operetta. Vir- 
ginia Gabriel. 4s. 

SUMMER BIRDS ARE SINGING, THE. Ed. Royloff. 2s. 

THISTLEDOWN. Virginia Gabriel. 4a. 

TIRITOMMA OHE. Duet. Prince Poniatowski. 4s. 

TO DAISIES. Doyne C. Bell. 3s. 

TO THE EVENING STAR. Doyne C. Bell. 382. 

"TWAS BUT A DREAM. Berthold Tours. 3s. 

WE PRAISE THEE, 0, OURGOD. Sir Julius Benedict. 4s, 


DUFF AND STEWART, 
147, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 





INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


ANZIBAR. By OAPTAIN R. F. 


BURTON. 2vols. 8vo. 


Umer THE SUN. By G. A. SALA. 


lvol. 8vo. 


HE COURT OF ANNA OARAFA. By 


Mrs. ST. JOHN. lvol. 8vo, 


ORTIES FROM ‘* GIB,” in quest of 
. Sensation and Sentiment. By E. DYNE FENTON. 




















POPPIES IN THE CORN. By the 


Author of ‘‘ The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” 1 vol. 


ABZEUR WILSON. A Story. In 8 


vols. 





ENISON’S WIFE. By Mrs. ALEX- 


ANDER FRAZER, 2 vols. 


AVED BY A WOMAN. 


Author of “‘ No Appeal,” &c. 3 vols. 


Lov, AND TREASON. By W. FREE- 


LAND. 8 vols, 


Rowse BUT TRUE. | By ‘VERNON 


ST, CLARE. 1 vol. 





By the 





ENDER TYRANTS. 


. VEREY. _ 8 vols. 


(SHEISTOREER DUDLEY. By MARY 


BRIDGMAN, 


By JOSEPH 








HURCH AND WIFE: a Question of 
Celibacy, By ROBERT ST, JOHN CORBET. 8 vols. 


CHE WAS YOUNG AND HE WAS 


kK OLD, By the Author of “ Lover and Husband.” 8 vols, 
C= TRYST. By the Author of 








* Lost Sir Massingberd.” 


RAINGER’S THORNE, 


WRIGHT. 8 vols. 


READY-MADE FAMILY; or, The 
Life and Adventures of Julian Leeps Cherub, A Story. 





By THOS. 





8 vols, 





RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 
WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 


“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 68.; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 28. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 


STABAT MATER SPECIOSA : Full of Beauty 

stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 

On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 

cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 

on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 

by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Medimval, on the JOYS and 

GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s, 6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
28. 64; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 

RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, {stria, and Styria; with a 

Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, Satie as many passages of Holy 

Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8. 

MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8S. JAMES, 8, CHRYSOSTOM, 

and AY ’BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 

6s. 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 

LITURGIES of 8S. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. CHRY- 

SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s, ; by post, 4s, 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 

of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 8s.; by post, 3s, 2d. 

WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. L, Advent to Lent; Vol. IL, 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. III., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. "IV, , To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&c, Each Vol. 5s, 64d. ; ” by Post, 68 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In cloth, 68.; by 
post, 6s. 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s. ; 
by post, 1s. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 64. 

AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with this 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR. DOCTOR’ S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
— gna the al of ‘* The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d,; 

'y pos' 

N ORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 
wood, With Preface by Rev. 8S. Baring-Gould. 8s, 6d. 
by post, 3s. 10d. 

RHINELAND ont Fin LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. from the German, With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. > Froome. 3s. 6d.; by post, 8s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C, White, 8, Barnabas’, Pimlico. 1s, 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 7d. 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, and 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. Each 10s, 6d. ; by Post, 11s, 6d.; if had direct from 
the Publisher. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome, 
Vol. I. On Paessyrertanism and Iavineism. 
Vol Il. On Anasaptism, the Inpsrsypsnts, and the Quarzgns, 
Vol, ILI, On MarnHopism and SwepsyBoroians, 
Each 3s, 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Vols. IV, and V. On Romaxism 2 Vols, Each 4s, 6d. ; 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Combnen 
Prayer. By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s. ; by Post, 4s. 8d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 
Miracles and Prophecies. By W. ro Saas D.D., Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul’s, 68. ; by post, 6s. 6d 

SANOTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘“‘It formed 
he hasis of Tract 9).”—British Magazine. %.; by 


post, 7s. 5d. 

ADIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
by Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 6d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOM _ on the INCARNA- 
TION. 68. ; by post, 6s, 4a, 


WORKS BY MR. CHARLES WALKER. 


THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
ns of Ritual Observances. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 3d. 


THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
TRANSLATED. Preface by Rev. T. Carter. 7s. ; by post, 


7s. 5d. 
INCENSE, agreeable to Scripture and Antiquity. 


1s. ; by post, 1s, 1d. 
OSWALD’ the YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys. 18. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d. 











Just Published. Price 5s. ; by Post, 5s, 6d. 


AYLAND WELL. A Tale. By C0. A.M. W. 
Author of ‘‘ The Fate of Sacrilege,” &c., &e. 


London: J, T. Hayrzs, Lyall-place, Eaton- -square, 8.W. sand 4, 


Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 





| 
Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Twenty-five Stamps 


ps. 
A MARCIA NUZIALE, Composed 
by JOHN RHODES. 


London: Swirr & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W, 





A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 
EYELIN’S TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 
A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, 


GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 


2d. a pint. 


For Puddings, Custards, or thickening Broths, &. to be hae 
through all wholesale and retail grocers and chemists, Sind 
Manufacturers, Grre.in & Co., Wine and Foreign Produce Mer, 
chants, Belgrave House, Argyle- -square, King’s-cross, Londoo- 
W.C 


Sherry, Port, Cham’ e, 24/., 30/., 86/., a per dozen, 
Claret, Burgundy, Hook, 12/., 18/., 24/., 
Old East India Madeira, 54/., 60 5 80/. 

These wines are warranted genvine, 





, 








miNsSLEY BROTHERS, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


J.T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, 8.W.; and 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent-garden. 


BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & CO.'S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 


64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 


ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire 


Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month, 


Repairs and Contracts for Twnings 
undertaken. 





JRAMER & 00.’S BBIGHTON BRANCH, 
64, WEST STREET. 








AT GREATLY REDUCED prices, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


Tor BEST ann CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4: 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
InsTavcTion GRATIS. 
Hustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post {res 
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A SONG IN THE HEATHER. 





«Shall I sing you a song?” whispered she, 

As we sat on the moor together. 

Ob! was it a bird that I presently heard, 

Or was it the girl in the heather? 

It was sweet as the nightingales’ prayer 

That they warble at night together, 

And I loved ev’ry note from the heavenly throat 
Of the bird that I met in the heather! 


« Sing again—sing for ever !” I cried. 

(We sat with our hands clasped together.) 

We were smiling, and yet our glad eyes were,wet 
As wo sat all alone in the heather. 

And at last I took courage and cried 

* Shall we sing it, sweetheart, together?” 

And before very long what begun with a song 
Had ended with—love in the heather ! 


F. L. 








PROVINCIAL. 





On Tuesday evening the Literary Institute of 
Martock, Somerset, presented to Mr. J. W. Nos- 
worthy, Organist of the Parish Church, a handsome 
black marble time-piece, in recognition of his 
musical services at Entertainments given by the 
Bociety. 


In the Belfast Theatre Royal Mr. Phelps entered 
on Monday evening upon the second week of a 
successful engagement. In addition to his well 
known representation of Sir Pertinax Macsycophant, 
Mr. Phelps has been appearing in a round of 
Shakesperean characters. For next week Mr. H, 
Loraine is announced in the new drama of ‘ The 
Face in the Moonlight.” 

A Scottish Concert was given on Monday night by 
Mr. H. Hart, at St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. The 
vocalists were Miss Aitken, Mrs. Lee, Mr. Stewart, 
Mr. Hughes, Mr. Kirby, and Mr. Houston. Miss 
Aitken sang ‘‘ Scotland yet” and ‘“ Auld Robin 
Gray,” and elicited the most hearty applause. Mr. 
Stewart in “ Jessie, the flower of Dunblane,” was 
much applauded; and he and Miss Aitken received 
an encore in the ‘ Echo duet” (‘* Guy Mannering.’’) 
Mr. Hughes’ and Mr. Kirby’s different songs were 
satisfactory, and Mr. Houston caused immense fun 
by droll Scottish stories. 





The Derby Choral Union gave its third and last 
concert of the sixth season on Wednesday evening, 
April 17th. The concert commenced with Handel’s 
“Dettingen Te Deum.” The solos were efficiently 
rendered by Mrs. Thompson, Mrs. Crowther, Mr. O. 
H. Coulson, and Mr. Naylor. The first trumpet was 
exceedingly well played by Mr. T. Harper, the second 
by Mr. H. Hunt, a veteran and townsman. The 
chorus was rather weak in numbers, but sung with 
Spirit. The second part was Beethoven’s Mass in C. 
The solos were well sung by Mrs. Thompson, Mrs. 
Crowther, Mr. Coulson, and Mr. R. J. Smith. The 
band was led by Mr. H. Farmer; Mg. T. Trunnell, 
organist; Mr. W. W. Woodward, as usual, con- 
ducted, 





Mr. Roeckel’s new cantata, ‘* The Sea Maidens,” 
Was performed for the first time on Tuesday, at the 
Victoria Rooms, Bristol, at Miss Ada Jackson’s con- 
cert. The cantata is for female voices; the libretto 
by Mr. F. E. Weatherly. The story is brief:— 
Christal, Christine, and Olarine, three sea maidens, 
tise to the surface; they hear the sound of mortal 
tevelry, and Christal sings the song of Maiden 
Muriel, who loved a prince of earth in vain, and died 
for grief. The work is very melodious, and will 
doubtless become a general favourite. The perform- 
ane Was meritorious, and there was no lack of ex- 
Pressions of approval. The characters were assigned 
to the following vocalists :—Christal, Miss Ada Jack- 
Bon (Soprano) ; Christine, Miss Chamberlain (mezzo- 
Boprano); Clarine, Miss Helen D’Alton (contralto) ; 

& chorus of sea maidens by about two dozen 
Young ladies, Mr. R. OC. Rowe was the accompanist, 


tainment also included piano solos by Madame 
Arabella Goddard, whose masterly execution was 
much admired ; songs for the principal vocalists and 
Mr. Merrick; and duets between Miss Jackson and 
a pupil and Miss Jackson and Mr. Merrick. Encores 
were frequent, and the whole concert was a genuine 
success. 





A monster concert was recently given at the East 
Cavalry Barracks at Aldershot, and proved a great 
Buccess. Professor Mandell’s Cantata, Haydn’s 
Symphony Pastorale, a Part Song, “ Comrades in 
arms” (sung by 200 voices selected from the 
various regiments, assisted by several of the 
officers), and many popular overtures, were per- 
formed to the great delight of a large and fashionable 
audience, the whole terminating with ‘God bless 
the Prince of Wales,” and ‘‘ God save the Queen,” 
performed by a monster band and chorus, about 
eight hundred in number, including all the voices, 
the string band, the various bands of the regiments 
and all the drums of the division. The purpose of 
the concert was to aid the funds for the benefit of 
Trinity Church, 








OPERA. 





On Saturday night “La Traviata,” was repeated 
at Covent Garden, with Malle. Sessi in the title 
réle—a performance which ranks among her best, 
The music is well suited to the range of her voice: 
there is little need for dramatic display, butt abund- 
ance of opportunity to look interesting, and the 
sympathies of the audience are enlisted with the 
heroine: thus all is plain-sailing with a moderately 
competent artist. A point was scored in the 
brindisi, and another in the “ Ah fors’ & lui,” and 
its dashing sequel. The duet * Parigi o cara” 
brought down the house in salvoes for Mdlle. Sessi 
and Sig. Naudin, who sang most brilliantly and 
artistically. The representatives of the parts of the 
Baron Duphol, Dottore Grenville, and Georgio 
Germont, were not so successful as we could have 
wished; but the choruses were well sung, and Sig. 
Vianesi kept his orchestra in good form. 

“ Faust”? was repeated for the third time on 
Monday. ‘The Margarethe of Mdme. Lucea is a 
familiar performance, which suffered no detraction on 
this occasion ; she was called twice at the conclusion 
of the third act, and again at the end of the fifth. 
Sig. Nicolini sang the title-réle well, making allow- 
ance for that French style of vocalisation which 
mars the best singing. Sig. Caravoglia was 
Valentine, in the absence of Sig. Cotogni. 

Mozart’s “ Nozze di Figaro” on Tuesday suffered 
from neglect to secure perfect ensemble. The cast 


was not altogether insufficient, but there was a lack Bo 





of accuracy in detail. The Cherubino of Mdme. 
Lucca afforded the usual delight, as a sprightly 
and piquant performance; she sang “ Voi che 
sapete’”’ charmingly, and achieved an encore. 
Malle. Sessi appeared as Susanna, and her share 
of “‘ Crudel perché ” and the air of the Zephyr was 
satisfactorily performed and brought down applause. 
The Countess of Mdme. Miolan Carvalho was ap- 
preciable as regards refinement, but her voice 
seemed scarcely sufficient for the area of Covent 
Garden. Nevertheless she sang ‘‘ Porgi amor” and 
‘Dove sono” as became a true artist. M. Faure 
as Figaro earned plaudits after “‘ Se vuol ballare,” 
and “Non pid andrai,” and Sigg. Caravoglia, 
Bettini, Tagliafico and Ciampi were satisfactory in 
their way: but ‘‘ Le Nozze” is one of those operas 
which strongly test the discipline of artists; and 
it was in this respect—in impaired precision, and 
deficient ensemble—that shortcomings were most 
visible. 

Princess Louise and Prince Arthur and the 
Marquis of Lorne attended on Monday evening, to 
witness the performance of “ Faust.” On Tuesday 
evening Princess Beatrice and Prince Leopold went 
to see ** Le Nozze di Figaro.” 

On Saturday evening ‘‘ La Figlia del Reggimento” 
was repeated at Drury Lane to a crowded house, to 
whom the announcement of Mdlle. Marie Marimon’s 
appearance was the keenest incentive. We need 





tad Mz. Roeckel conducted. The evening's enter- 


or add that her singing of ‘ Ciaseun lo dice,” the 
* Rataplan,” and the introduced air at the closo of 
the opera, was again the best evidence of her 
marvellous vocalisation and artistic skill, espe- 
cially in the matter of fiorituri and lyrical agility. 
Sig. Agnesi repeated his excellent assumption of 
Sulpizio. 

On Monday “ Semiramide ” was given for the first 
time this season, when Mdme, Trebelli-Bettini's 
range of voice and catholicity of gifts were tested in 
the part of Arsace. Here her fluency of voice and 
polished style approved themselves to the full. Her 
rendering of Ah! quel giorno” and its cabaletta, 
“Oh! come da quel di ;” of “ Bella immago,” and 
of her share in “Giorno d’orrore’”’ (enoored), it 
would be hard to find surpassed at any timo, 
and impossible as far as the present is concerned, 
Madlle. Tietjens sustained the principal character, 
with that declamatory and histrionic breadth which 
leaves her without an equal in particular parts, 
Her voice too was in good preservation, and came 
out well in the bravura air, ‘ Bel raggio,” and the 
duet with Arsace, * Ebben a te ferisce,” which as 
usual were among the chief effects of the evening. 
Signor Agnesi's Assur was a very good conception. 
He looked the Assyrian prince te the life, and filled 
the part in a striking manner. As much may also 
be said of Signor Foli as Osroe. The cast was com- 
pleted by Signori Rinaldini and Casaboni, as Idreno, 
and the Spectre of Ninus; the accompaniments to 
the opera were finely played by the band, directed 
by Sir Michael Costa, and the mounting and pre- 
sentation generally left nothing to be desired. 

On Tuesday the opera was a repetition of “ La 
Sonnambula,” Mdlle, Marimon’s fifth performance 
this season, and on Thursday another repetition— 
‘Gli Ugonotti” cast as last week. ‘‘ Don Pasquale” 
is promised for Saturday, with Mdlle. Marimon as 
Norina, for the first time this season, 








CONCERTS. 


The “ last” of the winter season of Orystal Palago 
Concerts is not a final one; for there is always 
‘‘one after the last.” Thus although the season 
closed last Saturday, Mr. Manns takes his benefit 
to-morrow, when the Pastoral symphony and the 
Kreutzer sonata are promised, with Mdme. Norman- 
Néruda and Mr. Charles Hallé as executants, while 
Malle. Carlotti Patti and Mr. Sims Reeves add their 
names to the program. The concert of last week 
however was by courtesy the concluding concert, 
and was illustrated with the following program. 
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Recit and Ana, “ Hai gia vinta,” and “ Vedro 
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Gade’s cantata was a first performance. It is a rich 
and fanciful work, the theme of which is suggested 
in the title, and the working out bright, jubilant 
and elegant enough to leave a pleasant impression. 
The violoncello solo introduced a clever artist, M. Cros 
St. Ange, whose execution was really admirable, and 
far in advance of the merits of the composition per- 
formed. This isa difficult concerto, with wearisome 
passages and needless recitations. It is a pity that 
an executant of M. St. Ange’s evident ability should 
have wasted talent on such an empty show-piece. 
Of the overture “Son and Stranger,” and the 
magnificent Choral Symphony there is nothing new 
to say. Mdme, Lemmens-Sherrington sang (in 
English) the “ Air des Bijoux,” from “ Faust ;” and 
Miss Julia Elton gave in good style ‘‘ The Maiden’s 
Dream,” by Sir Julius Benedict. Mr. W. H. Cum- 
mings and Mr. Lewis Thomas, were among the 
vocalists, and shared with the ladies the voice parts 
of the Choral Symphony. The choruses were given 
in praiseworthy fashion, and the band never ap- 
peared to greater advantage. 

The Members of the London Academy of Music, 
gave a performance at St. George’s Hall, on Friday 
evening last, when Signor’s Schira’s operetta 
“Mina”. was represented. This was preceded by 





not comment upon the triumph of this performance, 


@ comedietta entitled “ Anything for a Change,” in 
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which the parts were well sustained. Miss Ernrick, 
Mr. Balfour, and Mr. Fred G. Irving being much 
applauded. In “Mina” the acting was good, and 
the situations well realized. Miss Hillerton as 
Mina and Mr. G. W. Turner as Count Dorville, were 
rapturously applauded; while the lighter efforts of 
Miss Jennings and Mr. D. L. Ryan were fully 
appreciated. Mr. Pelissier was Count Oxenstern, 
and Mr. J. R. Orgill the Captain of the Guards. 
The choruses throughout were most effectively 
rendered, and spoke well for the training of the 
vocalists. The mise-en-scéne was effective, and the 
dresses in good taste. The audience was large and 
fashionable. 

The New Philharmonic Society has announced 
four chamber concerts, to be given at St. George's 
Hall, Langham Place, the first of which took place 
on Wednesday evening last. If the succeeding con- 
certs are to be as high class and as successful in 
every way as the first, we must congratulate the 
director on the admirable performance of his promises. 
Mr. Hallé’s interpretation of Schubert and Mendels- 
sohn is too well known to need any special eulogism, 
and it will be sufficient to remark that he did both 
composers the most ample justice, and afforded a rich 
musical treat to a very crowded audience, Notwith- 
standing the absence of one of the soloists, whose 
place was supplied by a well-known and distinguished 
amateur, Beethoven’s septet in FE flat was magnifi- 
cently played, and received with most enthusiastic 
applause. To the splendid performance of Mr. 
Lazarus on the clarinet was added the attraction of 
Mdme. Pauline Lucca, who sang Mozart’s “ Violet,” 
and Ambriose Thomas’s setting of ‘‘ Connais tu le 
pays” from ‘‘ Mignon.”” Each song was enthu- 
siastically redemanded and repeated by the charm- 
ing vocalist. Sig. Caravoglia sang Mozart's ‘‘ Hai 
gia vinta,” and Rossini’s ‘Tarantella’ and the 
accompaniments were admirably played by Sig. 
Bevignani. Spohr's ‘‘ Power of Sound” is to be 
given at the next concert, and Miss Kate Roberts 
will be the solo pianiste on this occasion. 

The Oratorio Concert of Wednesday was Men- 
delssohn’s “ St. Paul,” the principals being Mdme. 
Lemmens Sherrington, Miss Julia Elton, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Messrs. Nordblom, Whitney, and Smith. 
Mr. Reeves was in good voice, and was compelled 
to decline the compliments offered by a too-enthu- 
siastic audience. To Mdme, Lemmens Sherrington 
likewise fell very warm plaudits, and Miss Bilton 
sang in thoroughly artistic fashion. Mr. Whitney 
also received a fair share of the honours of the 
evening. A large and brilliant audience assembled 
at Exeter Hall, to whom the music and its execution 
at the hands of Mr. Barnby’s Choir afforded evident 
delight. 

The benefit concert of Mr. Austin, the courteous 
manager of St. James's Hall is always an event in 
which the public take interest, for the manager's 
standing is the assurance of a good program anda 
strong force of artists. His arrangement for 
Thursday last week, were equally ample as on 
former occassions ; and though concert-givers like 
other mortals are vulnerable to the blows of fate, 
and though Mr. Austin suffered from the defection of 
Mr. Sims Reeyes, Malle. Sessi, and another singer, 
still what remained was strong enough to make up 
a very good concert. His artists were Mdme. 
Sinico, Mdme. Patey, Miss Blanche Cole, Mr. 
George Perren, Mr. Maybrick, Mdme. Norman- 
Néruda, Mr. John Thomas, and the Madlles. 
Violet and Agnes Molyneux, two juvenile pianists, 
who performed very pleasantly. Mr. Leslie’s 
choir also lent assistance, and Sir Julius and 
Mr. Leslie conducted respectively. The encores 
were numerous, and the artists showed a generous 
compliance with the demands. Mdme. Patey was 
bissée for “Golden days,” Sullivan's song, and 
Mdme. Sinico for the aria from “Le Nozze”— 
‘Deh vieni.” Mr. Leslie's Choir showed well in 
several part-songs, and Mr. John Thomas delighted 
all with a solo of his own. The hall was well 
attended, and as we have said, the good humour 
of the audience was attested by many encores. 

‘The People’s Concerts” took place at the 
Royal Albert Hall on Tuesday evening. The bis 
fashion came to a climax when Mr. Willing the 





organist was recalled to repeat the long and curiously 
interwoven fugue in G major by Sebastian Bach. 
That “ Tell me, Mary, how to woo thee” and “O 
weel may the keel row,” ‘‘ House on Fire!” 
‘Hearts of oak;” the part-song ‘ Beware, she is 
fooling thee;” the madrigal, ‘‘ Come o’er the brook” 
should be all encored is no marvel, but the repetition 
of Bach’s fugue was a bright feather in Mr. 
Willing’s cap and a graceful compliment to his dis- 
cernment of popular feeling. The audience was not 
80 numerous as on the previous Tuesday, when 
royalty added an attraction, but the program was of 
a more recherché and varied character. There was 
something to stimulate every palate—from Horsley’s 
classical glee ‘‘ See the chariot at hand,’’ to the 
ancient ditty ‘‘ Who shall win my ladye fair ?”” and 
‘Mynheer van Dunck.” The vocalists were Miss 
Jane Wells, Mr. Baxter, Mr. Coates, Mr. Lawler, 
and Mr. Hilton. Mr. Land, as usual conducted. 
Mr. Pape discoursed most excellent music on the 
clarinet, and was equal to the music. Mr. Willing, 
the organist of the Foundling Hospital, played three 
tunes—an Offertory of Lefebure Wely, the Prelude 
and Fugue in G major by Seb. Bach, and Weber’s 
Overture to ‘‘ Oberon.” His best rendering was the 
Bach music: the playing was sympathetic and reve- 
rentially true to the old spirit, and well laid out as 
to registers and colour. The Overture to the 
“« Oberon,” as far as respects the Introduction, was 
good and well conceived. The audience might 
fancy the moonlight sleeping on the glade; the 
winds gently kissing the trees; the wailing touches 
of those chromatic harmonies creeping into the 
ears; and the soft dreaminess of the horns sighing 
their tones. This happy picture of fairy land and 
fairy scones Mr. Willing realized; but the vivace 
which follows has never been played yet effectively 
on an organ, and never will be. There was due 
execution, but nothing but an orchestra can do 
justice to the movement. 

On Wednesday evening the members of the Birk- 
beck Literary and Scientific Institution gave a soirée. 
The selection consisted of part-songs, Italian airs, 
ballads, relieved by solo playing on the pianoforte. 
Sir Julius Benedict's ‘* Old May Day,” Mr. Hatton’s 
“England,” Rossini’s ‘‘ Una voce,” and Verdi’s “ Si 
mi amiancor”’ were included. Mr. Coenen gave his 
fantasias on ‘‘The last rose of summer,” ‘ God 
save the Queen,” and “Auld Robin Gray.” The 
vocalists were the Misses Laverne, Mayfield, Ernrick, 
Mr. King Hall, Mr. Thuiley Beale, and Mr. Stedman, 
under whose direction the concert was given. The 
ballads were selected from Wallace, Blumenthal, 
Sullivan, Van Noorden, Gibsone, and novelties by 
Poniatowski; Vanzano, and Diehl. The audience 
were greatly pleased with their evening. 

A choral rehearsal was held on Saturday evening, 
at Exeter Hall, of the principal portions of the 
music to be performed at the féte to be given at the 
Crystal Palace on May 1, in celebration of the re- 
covery of the Prince of Wales. The occasion will 
be one of very special interest; extensive prepara- 
tions being made to give fitting importance thereto. 
Music, although not the only feature in the scheme, 
is the most prominent one—a grand Te Deum, com- 
posed expressly by Mr. Arthur Sullivan, will be per- 
formed by a chorus and band numbering about 
2500; the soprano solos by Mdlle. Tietjens, who, 
besides Signor Fancelli and Foli, will also contribute 
to a miscellaneous selection, to follow the Z'e Dewm. 
The work just named was rehearsed on Saturday, 
with the accompaniments played on the organ by 
the composer ; and even in this casual and prelimi- 
nary hearing it disclosed some masterly and effective 
writing that cannot fail to prove highly impressive 
when given in the intended locale with its full acces- 
sories. Mr Manns, who is to conduct on the occasion 
referred to, directed the rehearsal, at which the fine 
singing of the gigantic choir then assembled—the 
*‘London contingent of the Handel Festival *—was 
admirably displayed. The féte is looked forward to 
with great anticipation, not only by those who will 
be attracted by its musical specialities, but also by 
the large numbers who go to see as well as to hear, 
to be dazzled by the daylight display of the grand 
fountains, and the night exhibition of splendid fire- 
works. 
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THEATRES. 





The revival of Sheridan Knowles’s celebrate 
tragedy of ‘* Virginius”’ is more likely to prove ae. 
ceptable to the critics than to the manager. In fact 
it has pleased them: they have signified approval 
of the policy of presenting classical tragedy—g 
play with which the names of Macready, Charles 
Kemble, and Miss Foote are associated. If the 
general public only confirmed this verdict, all would 
be well ; but unfortunately for high art it is other. 
wise. Unfortunately the approvers do not pay, and 
the payers absent themselves. ‘‘ Virginius” wag 
produced on Saturday at the Queen’s Theatre—g 
good piece, instinct with dramatic life, couched in 
nervous language—well acted—mounted with care 
but without sensationalism. And the result? The 
result was a thin house-—an audience enthusiastic 
in its way, for it comprised people who enjoy thig 
style of drama, but unfortunately they were the 
people who usually go to “ first nights,” and whose 
visits are not profitable in the coarser sense. The 
sparseness of the audience was significant enough, 
for the play is as interesting a one of its kind ag 
could be cited. Sheridan Knowles made good use of 
the old fable derived by Livy from the annals of the 
Claudian House, and now relegated with nearly all 
the stories of the time of the Roman Kings and early 
years of the Republic, to the limbo of exploded hig. 
torical myths. Whether it was possible under the 
constitution of Rome for a Decemvir to act as Appius 
Claudius is made to act, is a matter with which 
poets have nothing to do. Shakespeare has treated 
to excellent purpose another myth of the same age; 
and the conduct of Appius Claudius is not a whit 
more improbable than the career of Coriolanus, 
Moreover Knowles seems to have modelled his 
tragedy on Shakespeare’s play; and in the softness 
and maiden modesty of Virginia we have a touch of 
the ineffable tenderness of him who drew all maiden- 
hood lovely. So in the overmastering grief of Vir- 
ginius there are lines which resemble those passages 
in. Shakespeare wherein emotion is allowed to 
strangle poetic utterance, and the heart becomes too 
great for mere words. Such lines are the follow- 
ing :-— 

And Numitorius there confronted him ? 

Did he not strike him dead ? 

True—true! I know it was in presence of 

The Decemvir. O, had I confronted him! 

Well—well! the issue. Well! o’erleap all else, 

And light upon the issue! Where is she? 
are rugged and jerky; but then they exprosd a 
conflict of passion precluding speech; and rough a8 
they are, they are of infinite service to the actor. 
To see the use made of them by Mr. Ryder is to 
recognise a virtue in them beyond the highest 
polish of mere rhetorical art.’ Another merit in 
this play is the plainness and directness of the 
versification ; the favourite transpositive sentences 
of Sheridan Knowles are absent from it; the 
language is smooth or abrupt as the situation 
demands, but never tortuous; and the worst that 
can be said of it, as blank verse, is that the line 
frequently ends with a preposition or other short 
syllable, which mars the effect—as in :— 

’Tis not with men as shrubs and trees, that by 


The shoot you know the rank and order of 
The stem. : 


“ Virginius,” as we have stated, is carefully played. 
Mr. Ryder is always a judicious artist, and the 
part’ of the single-hearted Roman father suits him 
well. Nothing could have been in more effective 
contrast than the mood of the fond parent changed 
in a moment to the implacability of the avenge 
Throughout the great scene in the Forum his 
acting was fervid, impassioned, and impressive; 
and the applause which rewarded him was in all 
respects justly earned. Miss Henrietta Hodso 
made a meet Virginia in looks and bearing. 

white robe—symbol of that “ candour’” which bas 
come to have another and rarer meaning—the fait 
hair, the simple classic fillet, made a8 pretty 
a picture as eyes could wish, and vivified the 
gentle and sweet character drawn by the ; 

Mr. G. Rignold is a valuable actor, who is & 





fairly treated at the Queen’s. He is now alway! 
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cast for the lover, and nature never intended|is a mild young man, named Edgar Smith, who is 
him for a stage-lover. He is a capital man for a] claimant to a large fortune and the hand of a pretty 
certain range of parts demanding a bold presence} girl. Mr. Snap manages to enlist the girl’s father 
and a vigorous diction. He would act—none better|upon his side, and the inquiries to which poor 
—a soldier, a pirate, a trades-unionist, a Schinder- | Smith is subjected give opportunity for burlesquing 
hannes, a hardy Norseman; but he is fated at the | the famous trial. Of course, as is usual in farces, 
Queen’s to sigh at ladies’ feet, and moderate a|the hero comes out successfully in the end, and 
stalwart presence and bluff manner to the requisite | proves to be himself after all. 
slimness and sentimentality of an amoroso. Con- | Miss Phillips, Mr. Brittain Wright, Messrs. Ashley 
sidering these natural disadvantages, Mr. Rignold}and Stephenson; and the trifle evidently pleases 
gets on wonderfully well: at the same time it is|the audience. ‘‘ Hilda” continues to attract. 


unfair to place. him in such a part as Jcilius. Mr. 


Hi. Marston is much better served by being cast for 
Siccius Dentatus, the gallant old centurion, rude of 


manners but genuine at heart. Miss Fanny Hud- 
dart’s Servia, and Mr. Dalton’s Appius Claudius, are 
among tho parts judiciously parcelled out. The 
§nounting was decent, not overstrained : the archi- 


tecture of Rome was an anachronism, but as the | Selection of Musical Instruments, including the 


action itself is fabulous that is a small considera- 
tion. 

“ Dalila,” the well-known drama by Octave 
Feuillet, has received sufficient illustration at 
English hands, first in the bold effort of ‘Mr. 
Babington White ” to palm it off as an original story 
by himself—secondly in Mr. Palgrave Simpson’s 
yersion called ‘‘ The Syren,” which had.a short run 
at the Lyceum three years ago. We prefer it left 
in its original shape and relinquished to the art of 
French players, as at present at St. James’s Theatre. 
There the play possesses a native ease and natural- 
ness which are lost in the process of translation. 
At best it is a gloomy disheartening story—this tale 
of an abandoned princess, who lures a musical com- 
poser from the path of honour, then casts him off 
fora tenor and.breaks his wife’s heart; and the 
details are ghastly, such as that revolting exhibition 
of blood-spitting into a handkerchief. Not even the 
most delicate art can soften the repulsion one feels 
‘for this hospital episode, as the miserable lover 
shows his mistress the bloedstained proof of his 
consumptive tendency, and she answers with a jeer. 
One turns away sickened from the measureless 
cruelty and selfishness of the syren; one despises 
the weakness of the married man who can forget all 
tender household duties for such a woman’s sake; and 
one is glad when the curtain falls, though it fall to 
the heartless song of the temptress still pursu- 
ing her destroying way. ‘ Dalila” is excellently 
played. Mdme. Fargueil’s acting invests with 
with some plausibility the fathomless heartlessness 
of the Princess, especially in the earlier scenes. 
M. Pardon’s portraiture of the old music-master, 
father-in-law to the unlucky hero, is not inferior in 


its way. The simplicity yet unassailable probity of 


the old man receives admirable expression. Médlle. 


Laurence Gérard sustains the character of Marthe 
with pathos ; and M. Brindeau in the character of 
Carnioli is full of fire and spirit. The weakest part 
is the hero’s, played by M. Abel, who is disposed to | makers, harmonicon manufacturers, harp makers, 


mistake extravagance for profundity of emotion. 


The farce of “ Turning the Tables,” judiciou sly makers, military musical instrament makers, 
cut, supplies Mr. Toole with a good character part 
for the Gaiety Saturday afternoon performances. | makers, musical instrument turners, musical tube 
The part is that of Jack Humphries, and Mr. Toole | makers, music smiths, music wire manufacturers, 
works a good deal of fun out of it. Mr. Toole was | organ builders, “ane key makers, a a 
Well supported by Mr. Sout: " pipe makers, organ turners, pianoforte action 
Mr. Temple, pr ho . hee ps be — makers, pianoforte hammer coverers, pianoforte 
emphatically a success. It may be mentianed here 
that a spacious and handsome smoking saloon has 
been recently added to the numerous Gaiety com-| pianoforte string makers, pianoforte turners, 
forts. It will be found leading out of the lower |8eraphine makers, trumpet makers, tuning fork 
corridor, which is passed on the way to the stalls. manufacturers, violin and bow string makers, 
The saloon is amply provided with newspapers and violin bow makers, violin makers, and violoncello 
& refreshment buffet, and as—according to French} 6, 
fashion—a bell rings just before the curtain rises, only in their proper sphere, but among the 
there is no danger that any one will miss the per- | jewellery and in the vicinity of the east quadrant. 


formance unless with intention. The smokin 


room will no doubt be appreciated as a great elbow-room in the northern half of the east 


luxury, 
A farce at the Adelphi, entitled ‘‘ Just like Roger, 


is a little apropos piece from the pen of Mr. B.|be found. France and Belgium can help them- 
Webster, jun. It turns on the erratic conduct of an | Selves by stowing some of their large instruments 
attorney named Tobias Snap, who has suffered so in their annexes. We may observe that a erg 
much from the study of a recent action at law, that fog-trumpet hes not yet arrived, bat will Conbl 
he has come to doubt the identity of every one with 


Whom he comes in contact. His particular yictim | considered musical, 


The cast embraces 





MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AT THE 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 





The second of a series of International Exhibi- 
tions, to open in May, will include as heretofore a 


materials, processes, and machinery connected 
with their manufacture. The Commissioners 
reserve to themselves the right of giving recitals 
in public on the musical instruments selected for 
the Exhibition, “ if such recitals be deemed expe- 
dient in the interest of the public,” and that they 
are so deemed may be inferred from the fact that 
arrangements are being made for a series of con- 
certs having this object. The recitals will, as a 
rule, take place in the Albert Hall, the names of 
the instrument makers being announced in the 
programs and on the orchestra front. Instru- 
ments which are not used in these official recitals 
may, however be tried without removal from the 
Exhibition allotments, subject to the approval of 
the authorities, and it is understood that the 
recitals will include performances upon instru- 
ments accompanied and unaccompanied. A com- 
mittee has been or is being appointed to select for 
performances in the Albert Hall new compositions 
of merit published before the 1st of last month. 
The Commissioners accordingly invited from the 
Musical Academies and Schools of the United King- 
dom and of foreign countries, the names of musica, 
compositions which might be considered available, 
the works to be written by living composers, to 
be vocal or instrumental, and to comprise oratorios, 
cantatas, sonatas, overtures, glees, songs, and 
dance music. The 15th of the present month was 
the last day fixed for the reception of pianofortes 
to be submitted to the committee of selection, 
and all instruments must be tuned to the pitch 
recommended by the Society of Arts. To afford 
the general reader an idea of the number of trades 
which thrive upon music we may enumerate the 
following, who are free to exhibit :—accordion 
makers, bugle and trumpet makers, concertina 
manufacturers, drum makers, flageolet makers, 
flute makers, foresters’ horn manufacturers, fret- 
cutters (pianoforte), guitar makers, hammer rail 


harp string makers, horn, trumpet, and bugle 


musical box makers and importers, musical 
instrument makers, musical instrument string 


hammer-rail makers, pianoforte key makers, 
pianoforte makers, pianoforte pin makers, piano- 
forte silkers, pianoforte small work manufacturers, 


makers. 
gans seem to overflow, and are met with not 


g|In fact the musical contributions hardly find 


gallery, which is the place specially allotted for 
their reception. Pianos, as well as organs, are 
rather bulky, and have to ba put where room can 


less come, and will take its place among those 
acoustic instuments which cannot claim to be 





REVIEWS. 





A Memoir of the Rev. Joshua Parry, Nonconformist 
Minister of Cirencester, with some original Essays 
and Correspondence. By the late Cuantes Henry 
Parry, F.R.S. Edited by Sir Jonny E, Earpiey 
Wiumor, Bart., Recorder of Warwick. London: 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 

The driest portion of this book is the title, which 
at first sight looks unpromising of amusement. A 
Nonconformist minister's memoir is so suggestive of 
tracts and homilies, of conversions and calls, of 
tearful sentiment, and in many cases of cant, that 
readers may be pardoned for putting down the book 
without dipping into its contents, but leaving perusal 
for some unoccupied Sunday hour. This memoir, 
however, is far from “slow’’ reading, and has no 
taint of cant. It contains plenty of anecdote, and is 
the production of a genial sort of clergyman who 
knew intimately Pope’s Lord Bathurst, and dined 
with David Hume. The worst thing in the book is 
the author’s humorous efforts ; and some of his dis- 
sertations are a little heavy; but beyond them’ the 
memoir is interesting enough—at all events there is 
plenty of pickings, anecdotal, historical, and per- 
sonal, Mr, Joshua Parry was born at Llangham, in 
the county of Pembroke, June 17, a.v. 1719. His 
family was an ancient and respectable one ; he added 
to its respectability by his marriage to a lady of 
property at Cirencester; and in our time his dis- 
tinguished grandson, Sir Edward Parry, the Arctic 
navigator, was related to the same stock. His prin- 
cipal education seems to have been gained in the 
far-famed academy of Mr. John Eames, in Moor- 
fields. Mr. Eames was the friend and correspondent 
and assistant of .Sir Isaac Newton, and many of his 
young students figured favourably in the leading 
periodical of the time, the Gentleman's. Magazine. 
Mr. Parry was held to be eminent as a theologian, 
as a scholar, as a deep thinker and reasoner, as well 
as to have formed an accurate and comprehensive 
judgment respecting the political events of his time. 
All offers of church preferment—and he had many 
such—he firmly declined. He was a Dissenter on 
principle, and was jealous of the right of Dissenters. 
The chapel where he officiated for thirty-four 
years was the old Dissenting chapel at Cirencester. 
It was originally called the House of Prayer, and in 
1688, during a ¢onflict which occurred at Ciren- 
cester between the partisans of the House of Stuart 
and the Prince of Orange, the meeting-house was 
bravely defended by its supporters. Two of the 
swords used in the conflict are still in the posses- 
sion of a member of the society. Mr. Parry became 
minister of the chapel, which was denominated 
Presbyterian, in 1742. His great work seems to 
have been to keep the people of Cirencester steady 
in their allegiance to the house of Bathurst. Oc- 
casionally this seems to have been rather a difficult 
task. A note in Mr. Parry’s handwriting gives the 
following curious statement of one day’s expense 
during the poll at Cirencester :—Mr. Whisthed (The 
Ram, March 29, 1768) 228 gallons of strong beer, 
76 ditto of porter, 868 bottles of ale, 44 dozen of 
rum, 20 dozen of brandy, 1 pipe of port, 1 butt of 
mountain, 30 dozen bottles of cider. 

The literary gossip is by no means unattractive. 
Among Mr. Parry’s acquaintances was General 
Wolfe. On one occasion at a council of war, duting 
a siege, Wolfe complained greatly of the slowness 
of the approaches. “ My maxim,” said the engineer, 
“ig slow and sure.” “And mine,” replied Wolfe, 
“ig quick and sure—a much better maxim.” The 
anecdotes of Addigon and Dryden are not altogether 
fresh. We have heard before that joke of Addison’s 
on the duplicity of Dennis the critic when he found 
him and Rowe seated at different windows; “ So, 
Dennis, you look one way and Rowe another.” And 
we are also familiar with the story of Dryden, who, at 
a club of some wits of quality being appointed judgo 
of the extempore epigrams they had just written, 
very judiciously preferred Lord Dorset’s performance, 
which was no other than a draft on his banker for 
a considerable sum payable to the said Mr. Dryden, 
Among the anecdotes of Lord Bathurst a piquant 
instance is given of his hostility to the Duke of 
Wharton. The Duke had been a sycophant of the 
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Pretender, and was remarkable for his ostentation, 
as we learn from Pope’s writings. One day the 
two peers met in the lobby of the House, and the 
Duke in conversation quoted several lines from Ovid. 
‘*My dear Duke,” replied Lord Bathurst, “ your 
grace is always quoting lines from the voluptuous 
Ovid who seems to be your favourite author. I can 
refer you to a sentiment perfectly applicable to the 
present occasion from a writer much superior to 
Ovid,” ‘ What is that, my Lord?” said the Duke. 
‘** Hic petit exsidiis urbem, miscrosque Penates, 

Ut gemma bibat, et Sarrano indormiat ostro,’” 
I do not understand those lines, my Lord.” 
‘Then I will translate them for you,” said Lord 
Bathurst, taking hold of the sleeve of the Duke's 
velvet coat :— 

“* This wretch deceives hig friends, betrays the 
State. 

To dress in velvet, and to eat on plate.’” 

‘* I wish,” said the Duke, with an air of assumed 
coolness, ‘ that I was always able to dress in velvet 
and to eat on plate.” ‘* What! does that translation 
dissatisfy your grace? then I will give you another, 
which may be more applicable :— 
ae = A, deceives his friends, betrays the 

6, 

Yet pawns his velvet coat, and sells his plate.’” 
On receiving this bitter sarcasm from Lord 
Bathurst the Duke turned away without reply 
and immediately quitted the lobby of the 
House. He, however, deeply felt the retort, 
and did not suffer his resentment to sleep. 
The general election (March, 1721) was approaching, 
and he gave a thousand pounds to the celebrated 
Dr. Young, to go to Cirencester to oppose the can- 
didate supported by Lord Bathurst, The electors, 
conformably to their established custom of reserving 
their votes for a third man, came forward on his 
behalf in such numbers, as to promise a favourable 
issue to the contest. Lord Bathurst was alarmed, 
and being a somewhat better politician than his 
opponent, invited Dr. Young, whom he well knew, 
to dine at his house with a select party of friends, 
of whom the candidate supported by Lord Bathurst 
was one. The unsuspecting poet fell into a snare, 
and accepted the invitation; but, in the midst of his 
conviviality, a message was brought to him, that 
his party, convinced by his dining with Lord 
Bathurst that he had formed a coalition with his 
opponent, were violently incensed against him, and 
that they had assembled in great numbers around 
the park gate, threatening to tear him in pieces as 
soon as he should make his appearance. In reality 
Lord Bathurst was obliged to provide a large number 
of his own adherents, in order to escort the Doctor to 
his inn, and protect him against his friends. These 
friends, however, where not so easily appeased. They 
afterwards broke by violence into the chamber in 
which Dr, Young was in bed, and headed by a cooper, 
armed with his adze, so furiously menaced the 
apostate, that, according to the relation of Lord 
Bathurst, ‘‘I was obliged,” said Dr, Young, “ to 
kneel in my shirt, and use all the rhetoric of which 
I was master, to save my life. Oh, that cooper |” 
“This,” added Lord Bathurst, “furnished the 
unfortunate poet with a new night thought for the 
remainder of his life.” 

Lord Bathurst used to tell a story of Pope and 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague. Pope, who at one 
time was in love with Lady Mary, though that feel- 
ing gave way first to indifference, then to rancorous 
dislike, was overfond of usguebaugh. Lady Mary 
went one day to Lord Burlington's in Piccadilly, and 
inquired if his lordship was at home, The servant 
replied that he was not, but that Mr. Pope was 
above in one of the drawing rooms. “Oh,” said 
Lady Mary, “I should wish to see him; show me 
the room.” The servant accordingly showed her up- 
stairs opened the drawing-room door, and, having 
announced her name, retired. After a short time, 
however, hearing the drawing-room bell ring, he re- 
ascended the stairs and met Lady Mary who had 
just left the apartment. ‘ You told me,’ said she, 
‘that Mr. Pope was in the drawing-room; I saw 
nothing there but a great baboon asleep in an arm- 
chair.” This story was told by the servant to Lord 
Burlington, and, in the usual course of such reports, 
was whispered by some good-natured friend to Mr, 


Pope himself. The indignant poet shortly after- 
wards called in his carriage upon Lady Mary, whom 
he entreated to accompany him, in order, as he 
said, to show her the excellent effect produced by 
the substitution of rails for the dead brick wall 
which had intercepted, from the road, the view of 
Kensington Gardens. She accepted the invitation, 
and notwithstanding the great imperfection of her 
sight, which she was extremely averse to acknow- 
ledge, but which prevented her distinguishing 
objects at the distance of twenty feet, most politely 
acquiesced in all the extravagant praises which, 
during an entire hour, Mr. Pope lavished on the 
beautiful scenery which everywhere struck the 
view through the pretended iron rails. The exhi- 
bition being ended, Mr. Pope took the earliest 
opportunity of communicating to all his friends the 
success with which he had thus retorted on Lady 
Mary her satire on his personal defects. 








(Cramer, Woop, & Co.] 


“ Sweet one! Come tome.” Song. Words by Jonn 
Parnett. Music by Mdme. Jute Kyrrmann. 

Mr. Parnell has brought Sol and Cynthia together 
again, who have been long banished from English 
ballads. The words are not without merit, but 
their style is out of date. They are set to a melody 
in B flat, common time, with a range of eleven notes 
C to F. 





“Mary.” Song. Poetry by Sir Waxter Scorr, 
Music by F. Anrscorr, Organist of St. Mary’s 
Morfields. 

A very odd melody, the notes now running widely 
about the stave, and again quietly reposing or 
moving very gently. The composer seems to think 
also that ‘‘ Mary” should be accented on the second 
syllable. The musical mechanism, however, is not 
at all bad, and there is a degree of merit sufficient 
to show that the author is capable of better things, 
and possibly even to procure admirers for ‘‘ Mary,” 
Key F, common time, range C to G twelve notes, 





“* The Tiny Mite.’ Polka Mazurka, For the Piano- 
forte. By M. Junot. 

There is little to distinguish this from a hundred 
other pieces of the same class, It is easy and will 
suit young players who are neither industrious nor 
critical. 





The Exhilarating Galop. By D. Wits. 

A lively and pleasing galop, which does not 
require more in the player than: most young ladies 
are capable of, 





The Elise Waltz. By H. Lemonre. 

A good set of waltzes, in the Godfrey manner. 
The motivi are pleasing, if not uniformly original. 
They are not difficult for the player, and are well 
suited to the exigencies of dancing, 





Jeanne Waltzes. Composed by Omantes D’Acz. 

Mr. D’Ace has been very successful in this set of 
waltzes. They are melodious, and well varied, and 
will no doubt became popular. 





Ye Merrie Old Times Lancers, By F. Goprrgy, 

A collection of some dozen favourite old tunes 
capitally arranged in quadrille form for dancing. 
They will also make nice little pianoforte relaxations 
for juvenile students. 





Cramer's Harmonium Tutor. Containing a descrip- 
tion of the instruments, with Exercises, Airs, and 
Melodies, specially arranged and adapted, by J. 
Bertram. 

This is an exceedingly useful work for students of 
the Harmonium, An acquaintance with the first 
rudiments of music is taken for granted, and space 
is thus afforded for more lessons, exercises, and 
pieces for the special instrument. These are 
selected with great judgment, and a diligent 
student will by easy progressions acquire very con- 
siderable proficiency. It is the best book of the 





kind with which we are acquainted, 
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[R. Cocks & Co.] 

Oberon. Mermaid’s Song. Arranged for the Piano. 
forte (left hand only) by G. F. Wesr, 

This is clever and effective, and serves well for an 
exhibition of ‘‘ Sinisterity ;” but it strikes us that the 
design is incomplete without a suggestion of useful 
occupation of some kind or other for the right hand 
Still as we have had single-legged dancers, we may 
some day have a great pianist minus a hand—the 
right. 


Gavotte in A. Guvox, Arranged for the Piano by 
G, F. West. 
Mr, West has done good service in his admirable 
series of Gems from the Great Masters. The ong 
before us is specially interesting. This class of 
music is just what is wanted to improve the taste 6f 
the student, and to lead to careful and delicate 
manipulation. 





Les Cloches du Tyrol. Moreeau elegante pour 
Piano. Par Immanvgn Lizsicu. 

A charming little sketch, with opportunity for 
display of no little taste and delicacy of touch, A 
moderate command of the instrument is essential to 
producing a due effect, but the student is assisted by 
indications of the preferable fingering throughout, 








(Durr & Srewarr.] 

“‘ Thistledown.” Song. The Poetry by Miss B, 
Hosss. Composed by Virernta GasRien, 
Charmingly light and graceful, as it ought to be 

from the subject. It will need good singing and 

delicate accompaniment to do it justice. The key 
is EB flat, 6-8 time, compass D flat to G, eleven 
notes. 





Ma Pensée % toi. (Deingedenken.) Romance pour 

Piano, par EB. SavERBRey. 

A nice melody, very tastefully accompanied, the 
extreme notes introduced for crossing hands being 
happily conceived and effective. The piece is not 
difficult, and is sufficiently brief. 








([Rupaut & Co.) 
Journal of The London Socicty of Amateur Flute 

Players. No. 8. 

The present number contains an Andante and 
Rondo by Mr. John Radcliff, and a Romance by M. 
Camille Saint-Saens: both compositions of con- 
siderable merit. A long notice of Mr. A. Collard’s 
concert is subjoined, avowedly to assist in bringing 
the flute more prominently before the public in 
connexion with classical music. We think it will 
be a very long time, however, before the instrument 
regains the hold it once had on the public as a solo 
instrument. But Quien sabe ? 








(J. Wruxtams.] 
Masonic Galop. By W. Hemineway. 
Lillian’s Galop. By the same. 
Laura Waltz. By the same. 
Minna Polka. By the same. 

The first piece is an ordinary galop, with an intro- 
duction and some vocal passages glorifying the 
Craft, and therefore, we suppose, specially fitted for 
the saltatory delectation of Masons. The three 
following are little dance pieces, fingered through- 
out and otherwise suited for juvenile performers. 








M. E. M. Delaborde announces a concert om 
Monday evening next at the Salons Pleyel, Rue 
Rochechouart, Paris, when he will play : Concerto 
in D minor, J. 8. Bach ; Preludes, Stephen Heller; 
Scherzo, F. Schubert; the first movement of # 
Concerto in A minor, J, 8. Bach ; Pridre No. 5 Op. 
18, for Piano with Pedals, Scherzetto No. 10, Op. 
11, Grand Prieude for Piano with pedals, C. ¥: 
Alkan; Etude on thirds, Chopin; Etude, after 
Paganini, F. Liszt ; Fugue Finale, from the Ninth 
Quartet, Beethoven ; Sonata Op. 111, Beethoved: 
Adagio, Allegro, from the first Sonata, 
sohn ; Canon, played on Piano with pedals, Sehu- 
mann; Landler, Fissot; 13th Serenade, Gouvyi 
Gavotte, A. de Castillon; Petite Marche 
from a MS. opera, E. M. Delaborde; Jubilee 





Overture (arranged by F’, Liszt), Weber. 
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Unrromistna Dfsurs.—The first appearance of 
the only sister of Malibran, it might have been an- 
ticipated would have drawn a crowded audience to 
Her Majesty’s Theatre. Such, however, was very far 
from being the case. The house was not only thin, 
but it must be confessed that it was unappreciative 
also. Mdme. Pauline Viardot has often in my hear- 
ing, referred to that event, expressing somewhat of 
astonishment that she should have survived it, 
because she felt she had not done herself justice, 
and feared that she would never become strong 
enough to overcome that terror with which an Eng- 
lish audience impressed her, because she could not 
eliminate the idea from her mind, that, on account 
of her being Malibran’s sister, more would be ex- 
pected and demanded of her than she would ever be 
able to accomplish. And she was not far wrong in 
her opinion. Great as she afterwards proved her- 
self to be, the English public treated her very much 
after the same fashion in which they dealt with Mr. 
Charles Kean, who because he did not burst upon 
the world, as a boy, with all the brilliancy his father 
as a man, had manifested, criticised him most 
mercilessly, and even went so far as, in many in- 
stances, to say, that he never would be an actor 
at all. Although Mr. Charles Kean, never became 
an Edmund Kean, he managed to live down this 
injustice to a considerable extent ; yet none but 
those who kvew him intimately can understand 
even if they are aware of it, how fearfully the injus- 
tice that was meted out to him had crushed his 
spirit—so crushed it indeed, that his days were 
doubtlessly shortened by means of the bitter recrimi- 
nations, the studied neglect, and the discreditable 
insults to which he was to his dying day subjected.— 
Musical Recollections of the last Half Century, in 
Tinsley’s Magazine. : 


Orta1n or Poputar Tunges.—When and how tunes 
become popular is a somewhat curious theme for 
reflection. We wake up some fine morning and 
hear almost everybody whistling a melody we have 
never heard before. We wonder whence it has 
come, and think how pretty it is, and while we are 
pondering on the subject we find ourselves taking 
up the strain, and adding our mite towards increas- 
ing its circulation, Before the day is over the 
streets resemble groves of brick and mortar echoing 
to the shrill pipings of the unfeathered songsters. 
In a week what had been a new thing of beauty, 
promising to be a joy for ever, becomes an intolerable 
bore, and we wonder how we could have ever seen 
anything to admire in the dreary, commonplace 
thing. At length it ceases as suddenly as it began, 
and Earth knows it no more. Now the mystery is, 
who began to whistle it first! It must have had a 
beginning, and yet it comes upon us so suddenly 
from a thousand lips at once, and appears in full 
bloom without having budded. But this, though 
strange enough, is less strange than the suddenness 
with which it ceases to be heard. Who is the last 
man that whistles a popular melody? The same 
mystery enshrouds him as attaches to dead donkeys, 
the which, it is popularly believed, have never been 
seen by man. And yet there must exist such a 
being. But when he, too, has deserted the ne- 
glected air, it breaks forth again in a new form, and 
aequires a fresh lease of life through the agency of 
the barrel organ, and is listened to with a pleasure 
akin to that which hailed its first appearance; and 
through this agency it long remains a welcome 
friend.— Familiar Music, in the Boston Globe. 


Femnine Inturriox.—A singular instance oc- 
curred of the way in which that “ wonderful 
woman” (Mdme. Vestris) jumped, with true feminine 
felicity, at conclusions for which she could not her- 
self account, and which to others appeared preposter- 
ous. I dined with her and Mathews nearly every day, 
in their room at the theatre, George Bartley, the 
acting manager, making occasionally a fourth. One 

y when I was alone with them, and long before 
any calculation could be fairly made of the ultimate 
result of the season, Mdme. Vestris said abruptly, 
after a short silence :—‘‘ Charles! we shall not have 
this theatre next year.” “What do you mean?” 
heand I exclaimed simultaneously. ‘Simply what 
;, Say-” “ But what reason,” inquired Mathews, 

can you possibly have for thinking so?” ‘No 

ll reason; but you'll see.” ‘ Have you 
eard any rumour to that effect?” Iasked. “No; 
but we shall not have the theatre.” “ But who on 
— will have it, then?” we said, laughing at the 
liken for we could imagine no possible competitor 
ely to pay so high a rent. ‘Charles Kemble,” 
Was her answer. ‘ He will think that his daughter's 
talent and popularity will be quite sufficient, and we 
thall be turned out of the theatre.” “But,” she 
+ rept. seeing us still incredulous, ‘ three 
ings may happen; Miss Kemble may be ill; 
* Kemble may not get another opera like 


‘Norma ;’ and Miss Kemble may marry.” Every 
one of these predictions were fulfilled. The rent 
not being fully paid up according to the conditions 
of her lease, it was declared forfeited; and Mr. 
Charles Kemble took the theatre himself upon his 
own shoulders. Just before the season commenced, 
Miss Kemble was taken ill, and the opening of the 
theatre had to be postponed in consequence. The 
opera prepared for her did not prove attractive ; and 
very shortly afterwards she became the wife of Mr. 
Edward John Sartoris, now M.P. for Carmarthen- 
shire. The theatre closed prematurely, and ceased 
thenceforth to be a temple of the national drama. — 
Recollections by J. R. Planché. 


Scuusert’s ArrecTion FoR Bretnoven. — For 
thirty years Schubert and Beethoven had lived 
in the same town and had never met. Schubert 
worshipped ata distance. ‘* Who,” he exclaimed, 
**could hope to do anything after Beethoven?” On 
their first meeting, Beethoven treated Schubert 
kindly, but without mnch appreciation, and contented 
himself with pointing out to him one or two mistakes 
in harmony. Being quite deaf, he requested Schu- 
bert to write his answers ; but the young man’s hand 
shook so from nervousness that he could do and say 
nothing, and left in the greatest vexation and disap- 
pointment. It was only during his last illness that 
Beethoven learned with surprise that Schubert had 
composed more than five hundred songs, and from 
that time till his death he passed many hours over 
them. His favourites were ‘‘ Iphigenia,” ‘* The 
Bounds of Humanity,” ‘‘Omnipotence,” “ The Young 
Nun,” ‘ Viola,” and the * Miller’s Songs.” Between 
the intervals of his suffering he would read them over 
and over, and was repeatedly heard to exclaim with 
enthusiasm, ‘‘ There is indeed a divine spark in Schu- 
bert. I, too, should have set this to music.” But 
the days of Beethoven were numbered, and in March 
of the year 1827, he was overtaken by his last illness. 
Several of his friends, hearing of his dangerous state, 
came to visit him—among them came Schubert, 
with his friend Hiittenbrenner. Beethoven was 
lying almost insensible, but as they approached the 
bed he appeared to rally for a moment, looked 
fixedly at them, and muttered something unin- 
telligible. Schubert stood gazing at him for some 
moments in silence, and then suddenly burst into 
tears and left the room. On the day of the funeral 
Schubert and two of his friends were sitting together 
in a tavern, and after the German fashion, they 
drank to the soul of the great man whom they had 
so lately borne to the tomb. It was then proposed 
to drink to that one of them who should be the first 
to follow him—and haatily filling up the cup, Schu- 
bert drank to himself !—Music and Morals. By the 
Rev. B. R. Haweis, M.A. 


SHROVETIDE In GERMANY.—TF'astnacht is at hand. 
For several weeks the shops have been filled with 
masks and fancy-dresses; and the hotel books have 
noted an influx of visitors preparatory to the annual 
Saturnalia of the three days preceding Lent, during 
which the inhabitants of the usually sober and 
sedate town of Stiadtlein—from the Biirgermeister 
downwards—go mad en masse. This year, it is 
whispered, the cortége of maskers will be excep- 
tionally brilliant; for the effect of the last two 
festivals having been marred by the weather (a 
German February rivalling in capriciousness its 
English brother), a blue sky and bright sun may be 
confidentally anticipated, since never, within the 
recollection of the oldest citizen, have there been 
three rainy Carnivals in succession. Allis, therefore, 
joyful expectation. The Committee of Management 
numbers among its members scions of most of the 
best families; and from the rumours that fly about re- 
garding the fabulous sums placed at its disposal, and 
the pains bestowed on the exhumation of the 
quaintest, and adoption of the newest devices, 

ublic curiosity is roused to the highest pitch. 
Far away country cousins, who usually come to 
town once in seven years, make this the occasion of 
an extraordinary visit; and consequently, windows 
along the route which the procession is expected to 
take are eagerly competed for at unheard-of prices. 
Crowds of children surround the condittor’s shops, 
surveying with eager looks the wondrous Fastnacht 
cakes, those triumphs of the sugar-baker’s art, 
whereon the prettiest little columbines in the world, 
all pink and white, embrace the jauntiest parti- 
coloured harlequins, both balancing themselves on 
one leg meantime, while ugly, squinting gnomes, 
with pitch-black bodies and red eyes, scowl 
maliciously on the happiness of the lovers. 
The yards, we might say miles, of sausages elegantly 
hung in festoons, the cart-loads of cabbages, barrels 
of red herring, mountains of eggs, the golden oranges 
smiling through their tissue wrappers, the aromatic 


the very odour of the bowl itself is wafted from the 
grocer’s magazine. And why all this superabundance? 
For a reason, gentle reader, which to the initiated 





lies on the surface. By an ancient law in the code 


coffee, the sparkling sugar, and, most delicious of } 
ell, the fragrant lemons and pungent spice; why, { of 


— 


of the Lord of Misrule it is enacted that, during his 
sway, ‘‘any one shall be at liberty to procure unto 
himself as much bread and wine as his body shall 
require for its sustenance, by requesting it at the 
hand of a dealer in the same, provided he can make 
good his entrance into the magazine of the said 
dealer.” Thus, you see, unless one would feed all 
the rogues and vagabonds in the town, barred doors 
and closed windows area necessity of Carnival time, 
and the bountiful stores we have been contemplating 
are made with a view to enable the good hausfrau to lay 
in her supply against the season of dearth and disorder. 
But the masks! the masks! After all, everything 
yields in interest to them. Time would fail us did 
we attempt to describe the varied selection open to 
every purchaser, from the artistic wardrobes in the 
High-street whence he of the long purse may emerge 
in the silver cloth and refulgent wings of the angel 
Gabriel, or the scarlet hose and red-tipped plume of 
Mephisto himself, according as his fancy may dictate 
—to the open-air stalls in the back streets kept by 
the vendors of tarts and bulls’-eyes, commodities 
now outweighed in the scale of public estimation by 
grotesque plaster-casts, which enable the gamin at 
the expense of a few groschen to indulge in the 
luxury of goggle-eyes, a carbuncled nose, a pro- 
truding tongue, or any other of the little embel- 
lishments popularly believed amongst the same 
race in England to have been peculiar to Guy 
Fawkes. Nor is the excitement confined to the 
younger members of the family. The father has to 
provide for the concoction of the solemn bole ; and 
the mother, poor thing! between superintending 
the preparation of the Carnival soup (that mellow 
Fleischsuppe with its floating balls, the recipe for 
which mysteriously disappears during fifty-one 
weeks out of the fifty-two), and making with her 
own hands the wafer-like Mutzen and Wappeln, and 
the crisp, nut-shaped Néindelchen (all of which, be it 
known to the English reader, are cakes manufac- 
tured only at this season), has little rest or sleep 
the day before the feast.—A Novel with two Heroes. 
By Elliott Graeme. 


An Amateur or tar Last Century.—Tho most 
unique of all the curricles was that of Mr. Romeo 
Coates. The body of this curricle was shaped and 
ribbed like a melon, and painted and varnished like 
a dark golden fruit of that kind. A large bar of 
chased and embossed silver was fixed across the 
backs of the two superb horses, who each bore on 
his head a silver cock, standing up as in the act of 
crowing. A crest of the same kind was on each side 
of the curricle, with the motto of, ** While I live.” 
It will be obvious that Mr. Coates was an eccentric 
gentleman of large fortune. He was called 
‘*Romeo ” on account of his fancy for enacting that 
part, not merely among amateurs, but with first- 
class professionals at Covent Garden or Drury Lane ; 
and the chief feature on which he piqued himself 
was his portrayal of the agonies of death by poison 
in the last scene. Now came the delight of the 
large audience which always congregated to see him. 
They applauded, amidst shouts of laughter, every 
contortion and change of agony, and thus kept 
him at it till the curtain descended. This was 
the signal for renewed shouts of ironical applause, 
and cries of ‘ encore,”’ till the green curtain rose, 
and Mr. Coates came on and died again. Renewed 
and increased applause followed this second exhi- 
bition of the agonies of poison, and on one occasion 
the cry fora third death scene was continued s0 
perseveringly, mingled with yells for ‘‘ Mr. Coates !”’ 
that the management begged of him just to appear 
once more and bow. The instant he did so he was 
received with uproarious hoots and hisses, Ex- 
asperated at the unprovoked ruffianism, Mr. Romeo 
Coates suddenly drew his sword. One universal 
scream of laughter burst forth. Mr, Coates at once 
recovered his self-possession, and, sticking the point 
of his sword into the stage, stood there in a defiant 
attitude. And amidst all the yells and hootings and 
cries of ‘off! off! off!’ and peltings of nuts, 
oranges, and showers of periwinkles and chestnuts 
from the upper and lower galleries, there he stood 
till the uproar fairly turned into applause at his 
‘pluck; and. he then bowed —— round 
and retired. Lord Byron, meeting with the manager 
(Elliston) in Bond Street the morning after this 
event, assured him that, ‘‘ with the exception of the 
acting of the great tragedian, Edmund Kean, he was 
never so much ‘ affected’ in his life;" which being 
repeated to Mr. Coates, he expressed himself highly 
flattered by the compliment.—‘ Bygone Celebrities 
of Bond Street, London,” in Harper's New Monthly 

agazine, 
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LONDON, FRIDAY, APRIL 26, 1872. 





A burlesque on “ The Bells "’ is in rehearsal at the 
Vaudeville Theatre. 





Mr, Dyas returns to the Prince of Wales Theatre, 
and appears in ‘* Money.” 





Signor Arditi and Madame Patti will return to 
London from Vienna on the Ist of May. 





** Leah” will shortly be revived at the Lyceum, 
with Miss Kate Bateman in her old part. 

The next novelty at the Lyceum will be a dramatic 
version of J'he Wandering Jew, by Mr. Leopold 
Lewis. 





Rubinstein, on the 21st inst., gave his farewell 
concert in Vienna previous to his departure for 
America. 





Messrs, Cassell, Petter, and Galpin are about to 
issue a cheap edition of Matthias Barr's Poems in 
two parts, 





Tho copyright of Mr. Watts Phillips’ drama, ‘ On 
the Jury,” has been obtained by Mr, Booth for 
Booth’s Theatre, New York. 





Eli” is the oratorio fixed for the Sacred Har- 
monic Society's last concert of the season, which 
takes place to-night at Exeter Hall. 





Mr. Polydore de Vos, the well-known composer 
and professor of the pianoforte, has come to town 
and intends remaining during the season. 





Liszt has arrived at Weimar, the seat of his 
earliest romance in life, and of Wagner's first 
success, where the latter composed, in 1857, 
Lohengrin.” 





Madame Rossini has been successful in the action 
for damages which she recently brought against 
Mons. Michotte, for performing unpublished works 
of her pusband, 





Mdlle. Trafford has been playing Giselda int 
‘“‘T Lombardi,’ at the Teatro Doria in Genoa. 
The Italian papers speak in high terms of her voice 
and method. 





A young vocalist—born in Italy of English pa- 
rentage—with the assumed name of Frederici, is 
very successful in private circles. He has a fine 
baritone voice. 





Mr. W. J. Annesley, B.A., Mus. Bac., Merton 
College, Oxford, organist of St. Augustine's, Queen’s 
Gate, W., has been appointed precentor and organist 
of St. Paul’s College, Stony Stratford. 





Mr. Bentham and his talented wife are gone to 
Milan, intending to obtain employment on the stage 
in Italy, rather than waste their time and talents in 
concert rooms during the London season. 





The dinner of the Urban Club—a feast in annual 
commemoration of Shakespeare’s birthday—took 
place on Tuesday. The chair was held by Dr. R. 
W. Richardson, a scholar of known attainments. 





On the 1st of May the fine military bands of the 
Paris garrison will daily play at the Tuileries, Place 
Vendéme, Place Royale, and Palais Royal Gardens. 
Could Londoners but enjoy such treats, what a boon! 





Mr. J. L. Toole has fixed his benefit for May 1 
aud May 2, being his last appearances at the Gaiety 
this season. Mr. Toole goes to the Standard with 


the Gaiety company on May 4, for a season of four 
weeks, 





Gounod, says a Paris correspondent, prefers the 
golden opinions of John Bull to the glory of ad- 
ditional fame in lyrical composition. Possibly 
Gounod has found that golden opinions and glory 
are both attainable in England—by foreigners. 





A new adaptation of ‘* Genevitve de Brabant,” 
written by Mr. Henry Hersee, will be produced 
next month at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
Liverpool, by Mr. Joseph Eldred, who has purchased 
the provincial acting right for two years. 





The veteran pianist, composer, and companion of 
Beethoven, Halm, died in Vienna on the 6th of 
April, in his eighty-third year. His pianoforte 
works are now forgotten, but his Grand Mass in 
E flat major, says his biographer, will never be 
neglected. 





On Friday evening a man named Holden, while 
in Manders’ Menagerie, which is now being exhibited 
at Shrewsbury, foolishly tried to shake hands with 
a large Bengal tiger. The greeting was not recipro- 
cated; the tiger showed his claws and Holden felt 
them. He is now under surgical treatment. 





The Sacred Harmonic Society’s first performance 
at the Royal Albert Hall this season takes place on 
Friday next, 3rd May, when Haydn’s Oratorio 
“Creation”? will be performed. The principal 
vocalists are Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mr. 
Cummings, and Sig. Foli, with band and chorus of 
one thousand performers, conducted by Sir Michael 
Costa. 





Concerts in every direction in Paris and the 
provinces are given to pay the German occupation 
out of France. If all the notes sung and played 
were of Bank of England issue, the war debt had 
been paid fourfold! After singing and playing 
pour la patrie, a host of these patriots are coming 
to London in hope of further sympathy being 
enlisted. 

Duvernoy, a pianist of great repute in Paris, a 
first prize at the French Conservatoire, has arrived 
in London. At the grand concerts of the Conserva- 
toire in 1868, this classical pianist played Beethoven's 
Concerto in E flat with great success. MM. Planté 
and Duvernoy seem to have shared most of the 
honours at classical concerts in Paris the past 
winter, 


Mr. W. Crooke’s experiments in Psychic Fores 
have led to a keen discussion between himself on 
one side and Sir Charles Wheatstone, Dr. Carpenter 
and Professor Stokes on the other; which discus. 
sion is embodied in voluminous correspondence, too 
technical, however, to interest the general public, 
The debate has arisen out of the refusal of the 
Royal Society to receive papers on Psychism from 
Mr. Crookes. 





We hear that a National scheme for musical educa. 
tion on a large scale is about to be made public, 
suggesting endowments, from the different principal 
towns, for gifted youths to be sent to London. Sir 
Michael Costa is named as the chief Director, and 
the period of education for each pupil to extend to 
five years. Costa is a tried man of discipline, and 
will without doubt select such a staff of instructors 
as will efficiently discharge their duties, 





A large portion of the cannon captured by the 
German forces during the French war is to be turned 
into bell-metal, and recast for church bells. In this 
way not less than twenty parishes on the Rhine 
alone have been provided. The Cathedral of 
Cologne also obtained 500 centners and that of 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine 260 centners. Here is 9 
diversion from the original purpose! Another 
Schiller might make a Lied der Glocke out of the 
theme. 





The Paris season of high class music has come to 
a close, the Conservatoire and Pasdeloup’s Orcheg- 
tral Concerts having been thronged by appreciative 
and enthusiastic audiences. It has been generally 
observed that the late disastrous political events, 
have greatly sobered the minds of the French 
nation. Assuredly, never has there been so much 
good sacred and secular music performed in Paris 
as during the past season. Three works of Handel 
have been given with success. In a London season 
the two Philharmonic Societies give us twelve 
orchestral concerts, whilst in Paris jsifty were given 
by the above named institution. 





The Turkish dramatists have got on so well that 
they have fallen into a difficulty. Their pieces are 
written in very pure Turkish, but the pronunciation 
of the Armenian actors and actresses is of a vulgar 
character, with little hope of improvement. The 
authors being ministers of state and functionaries 
cannot, like Shakespeare and Moliére, set to work 
to act their own pieces, and in the meanwhile they 
have almost as little prospect of Turkish actors as 
of Turkish actresses. The present stars are the 
Mdlles. Caracachian, whose practice in the aspi- 
rates and gutturals of Armenian tragedy is not 4 
preparation for the harmonious Osmanlee. 





Two meetings were held at Clarence-house on 
Tuesday under the presidency of the Duke of Edin- 
burgh: one of the Executive Committee of the 
Ancient Musical Instruments Exhibition, and one of 
the Albert Hall Amateur Orchestral Society's 
Committee of Management. At the first were 
present Lord Gerald Fitzgerald, Mr. Henry Leslie, 
Mr. P. C. Owen, and Mr. Alan Cole, the secretary; 
and at the second Lord Gerald Fitzgerald, Lord 
Clarence Paget, K.C.B., Hon. Seymour Egerton, Mr. 
Cole, C.B., Captain Donelly, R.E., and Mr. Alan 8. 
Cole, the honorary secretary. Mr. Arthur Sullivad, 
the conductor of the orchestra, attended. 


The festival of the Crystal Palace in celebration 
of the recovery of the Prince of Wales is announced 
to take place on Wednesday, May 1. ‘The festival 
is under the special patronage of the Queen and 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. The Princess 
Louise, the Duke of Edinburgh, and the Duke of 
Cambridge, have announced their intention of being 
present. The Te Deum, which Mr. Arthur Sullivan 
was commissioned by the directors to compose, ' 
form the first part of the concert, Malle. Tietjes 
taking the solo; the seeond part will be miseel- 
laneous. The Royal party will dine in the Quee* 
Corridor, after which there will be a display of fre 





works on the grandest scale. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Rousby, who are now appearing at 
Birmingham, at the Prince of Wales Theatre, had 
previously concluded a brilliant engagement of three 
weeks at the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, where 
they sustained their original characters of Joan of 
Are and La Hire, in Mr. Tom Taylor’s historical 
drama. Mrs. Rousby, who has just recovered from 
a painful and protracted illness, which twice com- 
pelled her to relinquish her engagements ai 
Sunderland and Bristol, in January and February, 
still bears traces of her recent sufferings, but her 
general health seems better than it has been for a 
long time previously. At Liverpool she played the 
same réle, nightly, for three weeks, with all the 
requisite vigour and pathos, and the local critics say 
that she never acted better or looked more charm- 


ing. 





Mr. J. Knight’s Hull lectures on the Drama are 
likely, we hear, to be given in London. They are 
described as having greatly interested their hearers 
in Yorkshire. In the first discourse, which was on 
Greek Tragedy, the subjugation of man by destiny 
was illustrated from the works of three tragedians, 
and an attempt was made to give an idea of the 
appearance of the Dionysiac Theatre at the time 
when JEschylus and Sophocles competed for the 
tragic prize. In the second lecture, which was on 
the Romantic drama, man struggling against the 
destiny of which he had ceased to be the slave was 
exhibited in the drama of France, Spain, England, 
Italy, and Germany. An account of the miracle 
plays in England and the mysteries in France and of 
the renascence of the drama after the suppression of 
letters were given. The plays of ‘‘ El Burlador de 
Sevilla” (Don Juan), ‘‘ Faust,’ by Marlowe and 
Goethe, and “Macbeth,” were chosen for special 
examination and analysis. 





In the Court of Common Pleas on Wednesday an 
action was brought against Mr. Nugent, proprietor 
of the Cambridge Music Hall, in Bishopsgate Street, 
to recover a penalty of £100 for permitting dancing 
in his hall, he having a license for music only. The 
dancing relied on seemed to be mainly the perform- 
ances of the French dancers, who pass by the name 
of Les Clodoches. The defendant’s counsel raised 
several points of law, and contended that the per- 
formance of Les Clodoches consisted of grotesque 
contortions and was not dancing at all, and that the 
dancing meant by the license was dancing in which 
the audience or spectators joined. Mr. Justice 
Willes, in summing up, read several definitions of 
the meaning of “dancing.”” His lordship also al- 
luded to a decree or order made in the reign of 
James I., to the effect that barristers were bound on 
Candlemas Day to dance before the judges, and that 
they were liable to be disbarred for refusal or 
neglect to so dance. ‘ Now,” added his lordship, 


“we have other pursuits,” The jury found for the] 


defendant. 





When Mr. John Hullah enters upon his duties as 


musical inspector of schools, he will do well to gentlemen. And again he urged on future aspirants 
keep clear of Archdeacon Denison, if he values his|to musical honours that owing to the knighthood 
own safety. Not that the Archdeacon loves music 
little, but that jhe hates government inspection | must therefore acquire literary qualifications as well 
much. He confessed it the other day at a Visitation 
lunch, and delighted the hearers with an account 
of the conduct he adopted towards the emissaries of | that the conference of a knighthood upon a dis- 
One of her Majesty's in-|tinguished man has so sanctifying an influence 
Spectors proposed to come to the archdeacon’s| upon all his fellows as to soften their manners and 
. He said to the| improve their lives. We take it that if a speaker 
inspector, “I love you very much ; you are @ very | says a body of men have now become gentlemen, he 
nice man ; but as sure as possible if ever you come] means that they were not so before; so that the 
here I'll tell the boys to put you into the pond.” | touch of her Majesty’s sword on the shoulders of 
The gentleman did not go, and was a very wise man 
for not going. The next school inspector who] others the polish, the intelligence, the equable 
Went to his school asked particularly whether the 
children sang; and Mrs. Denison, who came up at| distinguishing marks of what is called a Gentleman. 
the time, told the children to sing ‘ Goosey, goosey, | We fail to follow Mr. Macfarren here. We fancied 
gander,” and whether the inspector thought it was | ourselves that the elevation of a man like Professor 
& cut at him or not, he never went again. This is | Bennett to knighthood conveyed more honour to the 
& fine feudal method of dealing with your visitor, | order of knighthood than to Sir Sterndale himself ; 
though it has its disadvantages, especially when the | but be that as it may, allowing that the compliment 


an inquisitive State. 


Schools twenty-five years ago. 


length of ducking @ hateful inspector is reached. 


dou, has communicated to a literary friend a curious 
manuscript of the first revolution written by a clerk 
employed in the settlement of the affairs of the 
émigrés. The proper time for publishing this inter- 
esting MS. would evidently have been when the 
Chamber under the Restoration was considering the 
claims of the nobility and gentry whose estates had 
been confiscated, but it seems to have escaped 
notice. It will be remembered that, in spite of the 
eloquent resistance of General Foy, a milliard was 
voted to idemnify the émigrés, some of whom had 
fought against France. The documents presented 
by M. Sardou to M. Amédée Achard are chiefly 
interesting as showing the callousness of the 
Parisian bourgeois during the worst days of the 
Terror. It remains on record that twenty-three 
theatres played nightly during that appalling period, 
though it is perhaps less certain that ladies going to 
the opera had to hold up their dresses to prevent 
them from being stained with the blood overflowing 
the gutters. 





Of the new theatre for the Borough we hear it is 
to be called the Imperial, and will occupy the south- 
west side of Newington-causeway. The front eleva- 
tion will be in the Italian style of architecture, built 
of white and ornamental brick and stone. The 
ground floor will be entirely of polished red granite, 
the centre portion which projects will be supported 
on corbelled figures and surmounted by a large 
group of allegorical sculpture. The area of the site 
is about 14,000 feet superficial, with a frontage of 
forty feet. The front portion of the building will 
form a restaurant, and will extend to a depth of 
seventy feet, from which point the theatre proper 
will begin. There will be separate entrances for the 
dress-circle and boxes, pit and gallery, and each of 
these will have on the same level spacious and 
elegant saloons. The auditorium, which will be 
lighted by a sun light, is seventy-six feet in depth 
and sixty-seven feet in width. The ceiling (a dome) 
will be sixty-one feet from the pit fioor, and will be 
perforated in patterns for the purpose of ventila- 
tion, to which special attention will be given. The 
theatre will have sixteen private-boxes and accommo- 
dation for sitting 2700 persons. The proscenium 
will be thirty feet wide and thirty-eight feet high. 
The stage will be eighty-four feet deep, and the 
arrangements, fittings, and machinery throughout 
will be of the latest improvements. The stage 
entrance will be in the Borough-road. The con- 
tractor is Mr. Lacey, of Clapham, and the architect 
is Mr. Alfred Bridgeman of London-wall. Mr. A. 
Page will be the manager. 











It is not always advisable to take aw sérieux the 
affectionate things said at testimonial presentations ; 
but there was one remark by Mr. Macfarren at the 
Sterndale Bennett meeting on Friday which having 
been made twice over acquires a deliberateness 
worthy of notice. Mr. Macfarren reminded his 
hearers in the musical profession that now Pro- 
fessor Bennett had been knighted they had become 


musicians would rank as gentlemen, and students 


as artistic ones. Now without disparagement to 
Mr. Macfarren, it seems to us rather too much to say 


one man has miraculously conveyed to a thousand 


temperament and the culture, which are the only 


be eyer so honouring to the recipient and to his 





The eminent dramatic writer, M. Victorien Sar- | profession, it cannot be extended like some patent 
of nobility to all the composers and executants who 
happen to follow the same calling. Mr. Macfarren 
may depend upon it that the title of gentleman is a 
claim to be enforced in each individual case on 
the part of musicians; and that its acquisition is 
not a whit easier through Sir Sterndale Bennett's 
knighthood. After all he is not the first musician 
knighted, nor is he the only. one. 
Bishop and Smart, and we have still Benedict, Costa, 
Elvey, and Goss. With the compliment paid to Sir 
Sterndale we sympathise heartily, but we do not 
expect miraculous consequences from it—we do not 
expect it to inspire Tomkins, R. A. M., to buy a new 
hat, or Jenkins, Mus. Bac., to behave himself towards 
the young ladies of Athene Academy, unless 
the new hat and the good behaviour already 
find a place in the intentions of these respective 
individuals. 


We have had 





What unkind fate is it which ensures that nearly all 


complimentary odes and hymns to Royalty shall be 
couched in doggrel? 
of the late Prince Consort has been outraged by 
rubbish in verse, we all know; and of course tho 
Princess Louise could not marry or the Prince of 
Wales fall ill and recover without Bavius and Me- 
vius trotting out their halting stanzas. 
outcome of rhyming fancy is that to the Princess 


How frequently the memory 


The latest 


Beatrice on her fifteenth birthday, set to the music 


of Sir George Elvey; and itis as weak and washy as 


its predecessors. 


The thorn is in the bud, 
The palm is in the blossom ; 
The primrose on the lea 
Unfolds her dewy bosom. 
Bright Thames is flowing clear, 
And summer music making ; 
All things are young and fair, 
To joy and gladness waking. 
Spring flowers are in their prime, 
And summer-like the weather ; 
The lark and mavis sing, 
Above the gorse and heather 
Wild doves are gently cooing, 
And loving music making ; 
All things in Nature wooing, 
To joy and gladness waking. 
Young Princess4 fair and lov’d, 
And sweet as flowers in May, 
May these good omens be 
On this thy natal day. 
Ah may this life to thee 
Be aye a path of flowers, 
With Heav'n’s kind smile to cheer thee 
If cloud of sorrow lowers. 


Why is it that the poorest verses are always sought 
to sing before the first Family in the land? If it 
were proposed to present Queen or Prince with a 
set of jewels, the donors would not be likely to 
order a Brummagem article as being ‘quite good 
enough.” They would endeavour to make the 
gift really valuable. But in complimentary music- 
making, ode-writing, song-writing and the like, any 
rhymster suffices—the feebler the better. Truly, 
the offerers must have a poor opinion of the royal 
taste in poetry—or must have a barren taste in 
poetry themselves, 





The species Elephas seems resolved to “ get its 
name up,” if noticeable action will win celebrity. 
The other day an elephant killed a boy for offering 
him pebbles for food; since that another brute has 
signalised himself by delaying an express train and 
smashing a horse-box. This animal was a big male 
tusked elephant, sold in Edinburgh at the recent 
sale of Wombwell’s. Having been purchased for 
the Manchester Zoological Gardens, he was taken 
to the Waverley Bridge Station, Edinburgh, and 
deposited in a horse-box for transmission to Man- 
chester. Some little difficulty was experienced in 
inducing him to enter this receptacle, and when 
inside it he was evidently dissatisfied with the 
arrangements made for his journey, and expressed 
that dissatisfaction by sending his head “ right 
through the end of the horse-box.”” His loud snorts 
and the smashing of the woodwork of the van 
brought together several of the railway officials, and 
a consultation was held with the ‘keeper of the 
animal, who was to haye gone with it by train, as to 
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the best way of treating such a restless and powerful 
passenger. The consultation was, however, cut 
short by another fearful crash. The elephant had, 
by this time, knocked his hind-quarters through the 
other end of the waggon. It was, therefore, decided 
to remove him from the train, and there can be no 
doubt as to the wisdom of this decision, inasmuch 
as such removal would have been speedily effected 
by the elephant himself, without any reference to 
the wishes of either the railway officials or his fellow 
passengers. The train was the 10.5 a.m. express, 
and before the smashed van could be detached, and 
the elephant got out of it, upwards of ten minutes 
elapsed. At last, however, he found himself again 
on the platform, and is, it is stated, now walking to 
Manchester, under charge, at the rate of from thirty 
to forty miles a day. This is a far more comfortable 
arrangement, not only for the elephant, but also for 
the railway passengers. 





CHORAL MUSIC FOR WEDDINGS. 

The Roman and English Churches are better 
endowed with lamentation than jubilant music. 
For funerals the Roman Church has the immortal 
Mass of Mozart, and on these occasions the En- 
glish Church stands on the wonderful funeral 
anthems of Handel. But when grand people are 
to be married, there seems to be nothing special 
at hand for the choirs to rely upon. ‘There are two 
wedding anthems by Handel, one written on the 
occasion of the marriage in 1734 of the Princess 
Royal to the Prince of Orange, and the other on 
the marriage of the Prince of Wales (the father 
of George IIT.) to a princess of the house of Saxe- 
Gotha. Where there is no Mass, the ceremony is 
short, necessarily so, in both Churches. In the case 
of the wedding of the Princess Royal with the Prince 
of Orange the record standsthus: “ After the organ 
had played some time His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Orange led the Princess Royal to the 
rails of the altar and kneeled down. Then the 
Bishop of London performed the service. After 
this the bride and bridegroom arose, and retired 
to their places, when the anthem, composed 
specially for the occasion by Mr. Handel, was 
performed by a large choir and a numerous band 
of instrumentalists.’ The anthem consisted of 
six movements as follows:—No. 1. “This is the 
Day,” full chorus. 
for bass. 


2. “ Blest is the man,” aria 
3. “A good wife,” aria for soprano. 
4. ‘Strength and honour,” aria for tenor. 5. 
“Her children arise,’ aria for bass. 6. ‘We 
will remember,” chorus; and Hallelujah—Amen. 
In the case of the marriage of the Prince of 
Wales, Frederick, the father of our third George, 
the anthem was the Psalm in the order of service 
—Psalm 128, “ Blessed are all they that fear the 
Lord,” including the movements “ Thy wife shall 
be,” and ‘‘Lo! thus shall the man be blessed.” 
For the marriage of the Princess, Dr. Greene, who 
was chapel master, composed an anthem; but the 
Princess preferring Handel and his music, 
Greene’s anthem was laid aside. Handel's music 
was a selection from his oratorio of ‘‘ Athaliah”’ 
and the Chandos Anthems, and has been utterly 
forgotten. Nor has his anthem for the Prince of 
Wales and his wedding shared any better fate. 
The recent marriage of the Marquis of Bute 
with the daughter of Lord Howard of Glossop has 
afforded an opportunity for grand display on the 
part of the Old Church. We of Protestant ten- 
dencies had our grand day at St. Paul’s, and now 
the Old Catholics, as they call themselves, have had 
their great gala morning at the Oratory, Bromp- 
ton. Both days exhibited a high ecclesiastical 
function, as it is termed; but in special music for 
the occasion there was nothing to be had. At St. 
Paul's the secular dresses were foremost; at 
Brompton the ecclesiastical, for no question there 
is no beauty of apparel to equal that of Bishop 
and Father in the Old Church. But the music was 
no better, if no worse, than the “Choral wed- 
dings"’ so frequently chronicled in our church 
newspapers. The Processional March was a 
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composition by Chopin, and then followed some 
organ music by Batiste at a faster rate; after 
this a portion of the slow movement of the 
Symphony in C minor by Beethoven; a motet by 
Hummel, a hymn by Gounod, an antiphon by 
Schultes. There was no proper music to the cele- 
bration of the Mass. The ‘Kiss of Peace” and 
the ‘“‘ Nuptial Benediction ” passed off in compara- 
tive silence. 

We hear that there was not a penny paid for 
any of the music used at the Grand Thanksgiving 
Service the other day in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
And it is equally clear the composers of music 
never received a farthing at this more recent high 
| festival in the Oratory, Brompton. We ask our 
|readers to peruse the accounts given in the daily 
press of this magnificent ceremony, of the costli- 
ness of the robes, the jewels, the presents ; and to 
say that a hundred thousand pounds were ex- 
pended in, on, and attending this remarkable and 
memorable wedding is no doubt to speak within 
the mark. 





But not ashilling was paid to the composer of 
music! And as a proper punishment the Marquis 
was married with music by Chopin, Schultes, 
Batiste, Gounod, and Hummel. But for the alb, 
girdle, stole, cross, cope, chasuble, mitre, crozier, 
the gorgeous draperies, the splendid decorations, 
the rare flowers, the satins, the lace, the diamonds, 
the pearls, the necklets, the tiaras, the lockets, 
there was nothing to make this ceremony more 
than any other ceremony of common rejoicing. 
When Lord Bute became of age thirty thousand 
pounds were expended on food and drink and 
show of some sort or other, and now on this oc- 
casion of his marriage more than a hundred 
thousand pounds are disbursed. It is plainly 
not a question of parsimony, not a matter 
of pounds, shilling, or pence; but one of 
total want of consideration. Moral sense— 
the thought of music in its true aspect 
and right application has been altogether for- 
gotten and laid on one side. No one ex- 
ercised any moral sense regarding music in the 
matter from the archbishop down to the 
meanest servitor in the church. Had it been a 
coronation, there would have been council held as 
to which of the coronation music should be given. 
Had it been a funeral, it would have been a 
question of choice among requiems. And the 
musicians, like the physicians, would have been 
consulted and paid. The fees for the physicians 
in the case of Queen Caroline (George II.) came to 
five or six thousand pounds; and what would have 
been five or six thousand pounds to the Marquis 
of Bute—amid all this splendour and outlay— 
dedicated to some new wedding music, and in 
reward to some one or two hard working servants 
of the sanctuary. The Marquis pays arch- 
bishop, bishop, canons, clergy,—there is no 
stint for splendour and glory on all sides—but 
neither bread nor even water for the composer 
of music. ‘“‘Oh!” it may be said,“ there are 
no composers of Masses now; when Rossini died 
there was an end of the race.” Rossini very 
properly got rid of canon and fugue and all the 
dry, musty rules that kept church music heavy 
and dull; but he did retain some order and rule. 
Inthese licentious days of using up unrelativities 
and supplying deficiencies of the intervals the 
less we hear of new music a capella or in stylo 
ecclesiastico the better. The true spirituale school 
is defunct. Before we seek for new church music 
we must find the musician. Composers are not 
like blackberries, to be found in clusters in every 
nook and shade about harvest time. We must 
wait. When the composer comes there will be no 
lack of patronage, we shall pay. In these times 
of restorations and revivals, it would be well to 
think of restoring something more than a mere 
school of architecture, an ecclesiastical function, 
or a medimwval practice. If there is to be an 
oratory in 1872 at Brompton, let it be a real 
oratory—a school for high and grand music as 
was St. Philip of Neri's oratory at Rome. Make 
music popular and a success, in this oratory 








church of present days, and keep there and foster 
the composer, the teacher, the player, the singer 
and the usual staff of practical musicians, neces. 
sary for the well-being and well-doing of a real 
oratory church. Let the Lord Bute and men of 
his elass and turn of thought prepare for high 
days and ceremonies in music, and then there wil] 
be no lack of composers and no want of new com. 
positions, We-know of no Roman Catholic 
Church in the metropolis of which it may be said, 
‘In that place is to be heard the worst perform. 
ance of church music in all England.” This has 
been said, and justly said, of some certain Pro- 
testant church in the metropolis. But let us hope 
the days for such sloth and irreverence are gong 
by for ever. If we are to keep up high days and 
holidays, grand services and show functions and 
revivals of medisval times and mediaval faiths 
and virtues, let us follow out the thing fairly, 
Restore the chapel and restore the school, the 
composer, the master, the teacher, the great 
scholar in the sanctuary, not in the theatre, nor 
in the world. One who knows not the common. 
place, nor the vulgar, but who in all that he does 
is directed by high motive and solemn purpose, 
Restore the office and educate to the work. This 
has been done with respect to the priest and 
bishop ; let it also be done in regard to the com. 
poser, the organist, and the singer. 








PLAYERS MALIGNED. 





A series of papers appearing month by month in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine under the title “ Players 
of our Day,’ has excited an attention in the 
theatrical world far in excess of their merits. But 
it is well understood in some quarters that a 
lampoon will attract wider notice than a critique; 
that detraction wings a farther flight than dis- 
crimination, and that to be unsparing in invective 
is often to obtain credit for keenness of perception 
and yigour of style. These articles exhibit the 
worst fault of an age too ready to confound dis- 
paragement with diagnosis. The author takes up 
in succession the Players of our day in order to 
searify them. He scolds them in the sbrillest 
manner, and with all the volubility of a Xantippe; 
he grows as personal as he dare, and carps at 
their physical peculiarities, their eyes and features; 
and the whole pasquinade is governed by a self- 
complacency so sublime that it would be laughable 
were it not so shrewish. The blunders he makes 
are amusing enough almost to atone for his calumny; 
and it is easy to perceive that he has no practical 
acquaintance with the profession which he aviles. 
Thus he alludes to Messrs. Coghlan, Montague, and 
Lin Rayne as “ young firsts’—a barbarous method 
of translating a French term which has no 
such equivalent in English. Jeune premier is 
simply “juvenile lead” in the terminology of the 
English stage, and nothing else. To translate 
Jeune premier as “ young first” and constantly 
employ this term, is about as sensible as to call 
pommes de terre & la maitre d’hétel “ earth-apples to 
the master of the hotel.” In attempting to heap 
scorn upon that ignorance of good acting which our 
author (and he alone) attributes to the aristocracy, 
he makes them talk of “ Vewezin ” and “ Barwy 
Sulliwan,” apparently in the belief that to insert & 
w anywhere in a word is at once to reproduce the 
pronunciation of guardsmen and Dundrearies. We 
have yet to learn that the typical swell confounds 
his w’s and v’s, and talks of “ Sulliwan” like Mr. 
Sam Weller. But the writer of “ Players of our 
Day” has keener perceptions than the rest of the 
world. He has found out that the patrician classes 
do not know Mr. * Vewezin,”’ and never g0 to #26 
Mr. Irving. He has also found out that Mr. Bancroft 
is as well known to the aristocracy as ‘a genuine pad 
quisite who figures in the journal called Vanity Fait. 


It is again news for most of us that Vanity Fair 
is in the habit of caricaturing exquisites at all. We 
always thought the cartoons were parodied portraits 
of public men, generally far removed from the order 
of exquisites—statesmen, members of parliament, 
popular preachers and the like, Butno. The author 
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of “Players of our Day” is better informed ; he 
assures us that it is the abstract swell—a fancy sketch 
merely—which figures week after week in Vanity 
Fair. 

When the writer applies this extraordinary 
looseness of statement to the criticism of contem- 
porary actors, he makes blunders which any play- 
goer may correct. Thus he places Messrs. H. J. 
Montague, Lin Rayne, and Coghlan in one category, 
remarks that ‘“‘they are not prepared with the 
ordinary careful elaboration of acting ;”’ and that “ it 
suffices to wear well-made clothes, got at a good 
tailor’s, whom the swells are known to patronise, 
walk in a careful. gentlemanly way, and look 
languishing at the young lady of the piece.” This 
glib censor is evidently unaware that two out of the 
three gentlemen have frequently played Shake- 
spearcan parts with very good effect, and that Mr. 
Coghlan in particular has gone through an arduous 
training in tragedy, and has profited by an experience 
which at first sight would seem to belie his youth. 
The writer apparently regards Mr. Coghlan as a new 
comer, and says he has, “laid himself out to 
imitate Mr. Montague, and has already succeeded in 
getting his tone of voice.” Why, Mr. Coghlan is 
seven years Mr. Montague’s senior in stage-life, and 
had a manner and tene of voice matured when the 
latter gentleman embraced his vocation. We shall 
hear next of Wright having imitated Toole—of 
Robertson having taken the “ 7wo Roses” as a 
model for his comedies. We can assure otr callow 
eaviller that though he may not have known Mr. 
Coghlan elsewhere than at Mrs. Bancroft’s Theatre, 
he has nevertheless dared to make a reputation. 
London is not the entire dramatic universe. There 
are obscure localities mentioned in the atlas by such 
names as Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Sheftield, Glasgow, Leeds, Dublin, Newcastle, and 
other uncouth designations; and in these strange 
places theatres actually exist, and Shakespeare, 
Sheridan, Bulwer, and Knowles are performed, and 
new pieces are produced, and reputations even 
are made. Actors know well what hard work 
is meant by “playing in the provinges,” and 
what benefit grows out of that hard work in 
the way of experience and maturity. A successful 
engagement in London is a mere dawdle beside the 
constayt change and repeated exertion of a country 
career, and is the life of ease to which good actors 
naturally aspire as the reward of assiduity. But it 
isin the provinces that the schooling is obtained ; 
the manufactory of our players is there; thence 
they emerge from apprenticeship, and thither they 
return as stars after their career is crowned. All 
practical men of the profession know this, and can 
afford to smile at our Cockney clapperclaw of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, who imagines the world is 
bounded by the Thames Embankment on one side 
and Euston Road on the other. The provinces gave 
us Coghlan and a dozen other actors whose claims 
can be but faintly realised in London. Where is 
the standing of Barry Sullivan fairly appraised ? 
Not in Drury Lane, not in Holborn, but in Liverpool 
and Dublin, where they still crowd to Shakespeare 
with an enthusiasm perplexing to any critic whose 
notions of the north reach no farther than Islington. 





It is a part and parcel of the writer's self- 
sufficiency that he despises altogether the Robert- 
sonian drama, and shows how “ Caste” ought to 
have been written. And it is a part and parcel of 
his consistency that on one page he informs us the 
Robertsonian dramatis persone “end by speedily 
tiring out the audience, who will not endure the 
repetition,” while two pages further on he confesses 
“it is a great homage to the skill and ingenuity of 
the late Mr. T. W. Robertson that he should have 
obtained a firm hold on the public.” Such con- 
tradictions carry their own comment. At the same 
time it is too bad that so confused a judge should 
be allowed to peck at reputations—to sneer at Mr. 
Lin Rayne’s eyes and shoulders, and to insinuate 
that Mr. Montague “came to fancy himself con- 
nected in a shadowy way with the peerage " through 
Playing Lord Beaufoy so many nights and hearing 
himself styled « my lord.” Such personalities 
exeeed all bounds of criticism, and betray a want 


A MURDERED “ MISERERE.” 





The Fifth Avenue Journal, a new journal of 
fashion and society which has made its appearance 
in New York, contains the account of a singular 
performance in a church of that city. The occa- 
sion was the execution of Allegri’s ‘‘ Miserere””— 
a work which for two centuries has delighted the 
ears of the faithfulin the Sistine Chapel. The 
organist and choir-director at the church in 
question is Mr. Louis Dachauer, a gentleman not 
unknown to the New York musical public. The 
choir, judging from the effect produced, consisted 
upon the occasion of six voices, soprano, contralto, 
two tenors, and two basses. The service was the 
Office of Tenebrae; the music, besides the 
“ Miserere,’ comprised Gounod’s arrangement of 
the “ Lamentations” and the customary psalms in 
plain chant. It is thus described by the journal 
from which we quote. 

“The chant used for all the psalms was as fol- 
lows: F, g, f—F, e, c,d. -(Not knowing the actual 
key used we suppose it F for the sake of example.) 
The capital F’s indicate the tones to which the 
principal portion of each part of the verses were 
sung ; the small letters show the inflections at the 
end of each part, and the dash represents the 
pause between the parts of each verse. The first 
verse of each psalm was bawled out by the two 
(supposed) tenors, who did rather better than the 
basses as regards keeping time, albeit they 
managed to end each psalm a half if not a whole 
tone flatter than they commenced it. We must 
do one of the basses justice to say, though he 
overburdened the chant with vocal power, rivalled 
the tenors in sliding down the scale, and did his 
best to avoid pronouncing six syllables distinctly, 
he still made his inflections at the right time, 
which was more than his colleague did. 

‘‘ Yes the memory of that other bass will haunt 
us to ourdying day. For ability to sing wrong 
on principle he stands unequalled. Nothing short 
of a habitual diet of Wagnerian opera could enable 
a human being to produce such unearthly sounds, 
Sometimes when the regular bass went up tog, 
this soul of discord would persistently hang on to 
the F, and when the r.b. went down to /, he 
would take his turn on the gy. Then again at the 
end of the verses this musical ghoul would 
meander down after his leader singing I’ against 
e, e against c, c against d, and finally crawl up to 
the d to find himself alone ‘ the monarch of all he 
surveyed. If this happened once it happened 
fifty times. The moralinfluence of the other bass 





was as nought. Sometimes the ‘extra’ would 
get ahead of his mentor, and then discovering his 
error would slide back to the keynote only to find 
his friend perched up on the g, when he would 
climb up again, unconscious that the r. b. was 
going down to the f. By applying this system to 
all the psalms he produced an awful distracting, 
effect. 

“Now about the ‘ Miserere. This chant, or 
psalm, was composed by Gregorio Allegri, during 
the seventeenth century, expressly for use in the 
Sistine Chapel, at Rome. It is written for two 
choirs, the first consisting of five harmonic parts, 
viz.: two soprano, contralto, tenore, and basso; 
and the second of four, the ordinary mixed 
quartet of to-day. It is sung at the close of 
Tenebrm, and always has been and should be 
rendered in the following manner: The choir of 
five voices sing the first verse: the second verse 
is then read (or sung to a simple chant in unison) 
in a subdued tone, after which the choir of four 
voices takes up the third verse. The two choirs 
proceed, thus alternating, a verse being read 
between each strophe. All the verses start on 
the common chord of G minor, but the first 





choir’s verses end on the chord of the seventh of 
G minor, while those of the second choir termi- 
nate with the common chord of G major. In the 
last verse both choirs sing together, some of the 
parts of course being doubled, ending on the 
common chord of G@ major. Apart from ite 





of decency as well as a want of wit. 


——_ 


there is nothing striking in this composition. 
It depends for its effect upon the manner in 
which it is sung, which is true, in fact, of 
most all music. The singing of some verses p, 
some pp, and others m/f; the quickening of the 
time of some and the retarding of others, the dis- 
tinct pronunciation of the words and the gradual 
decrease in power and speed of the Jast verse, aro 
the principal means by which this ‘ Miserere’ is 
rendered beautiful in its effect. Just what verses, 
words and syllables should be accented or retarded 
would take too long to note here; the above 
explanation suflices for our purpose. ‘The soprano 
and contralto parts in this work were originally 
sung in falsetto by high tenors, who gave sounds 
as actually represented in the score, and not an 
octave lower. Many of these tenors came from 
Spain, and were held in high esteem for their 
musical abilities. Afterward these parts were 
given to castrati, and they are sung by such to 
this day. We have it on good authority, that 
before long, however, these upper parts will, in 
Rome, be given to boys. What we wish to convey 
to the reader is that the soprano and contralto 
parts in this work are pitched in the compass of 
female voices. 

** Now what does Mr. Dachauer, who announced 
that he was going to give Allegri’s ‘ Miserere?’ 
Why he takes that sublime composition and ar- 
ranges it as a male quartet. Could impudence 
go further? In the first place he brings the two 
upper parts down an octave and so causes false 
harmonic progressions, and then he chops out 
the fifth part, which on the whole was perhaps 
a lucky thing, for if he had got five male voices 
cris-crossing each other within the compass of 
an octave, heaven knows how many of the con- 
gregation would have gone home sane. Not 
content with this, he gave out all the verses m/f 
or f and chanted the intermediate ones at full 
voice to the same dismal (from repetition) tune 
used for the other psalms. ‘Then that fearful 
bass got loose again and did his very best 
to make ‘each individual hair stand on end.’ 
What part he was trying to murder was past 
finding out. He came in late and went out 
early, pursued an entirely new and ghastly sys- 
tem of harmony, got flat and got sharp, sang 
through his nose, composed and sang off-hand 
melodies that Allegri never dreamed of, at- 
tacked the first tenor and relinquished him for 
the r. b., and invariably wound up on the wrong 
tone. Svon he imparted the contagion to the 
other highwaymen, and at it they all went, 
pell-mell, helter-skelter, till it seemed as if the 
ghost of Allegri must rise up, in shame, to quell 
the disturbance. You could feel that the r. b. 
was worried at the way things were going, from 
the fierce manner in which he chewed his words 
up. And so it went on until the last verse, sung 
right along without the slightest indication of 
morendo, put an end to the agony.” 








FRANCB. 
Panis, April 24th. 

The piece at the Folies Dramatiques, “ Ruy 
Blas d’en face,” is a burlesque, as the name im- 
ports, of Victor Hugo’s great work. Its reception 
the first night was stormy, but that is no indica- 
tion of non-success. ‘The piece is by MM. Emile 
Blavet and de Saint Albin, the latter gentleman 
being the sporting contributor of the Figaro. As 
this journal, by its marked monarchical tendencies, 
is peculiarly objectionable to all Republicans, on 
the first night’s performance a frightful uproar 
was made by the Radical occupants of the upper 
galleries. The tumult continued during the 
evening, the cries of various domestic animals 
being well imitated, and the actors were soon 
reduced to dumb show. Of the merit of the 
burlesque there is little to say. Victor Hugo’s 
story is strictly followed. Don Cmsar de Bazan 
is transformed into an organ-grinder, and the 





strictness of style and simplicity of harmony 


Queen becomes proprietress of a pastrycook’s 
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shop. 
Brabant,” supports the whole weight of the action, | 
playing five different parts. The only incident | 
which fairly roused the turbulent audience to 
laughter was in the scene where Don Sallust forces 
Ruy Blas to pick up his handkerchief and close 
the casement. An actor, representing one of the 
firemen on duty at the theatre, enters suddenly 
and, indignant at such tyranny, shuts the window 
himself. On the following nights this unpretend- 


. — | 
Gabel, the original Pitow of ‘* Génevieve de | effect. 


|The part of Assur 





ing little extravaganza went off well, and there 
is no doubt that when party feeling has cooled 
down “ Ruy Blas from over the Way” will prove 
a success. 

A theatrical chronicler having reported that 
M. Régnier, of the Comédie Frangaise, was to 
play the part of 7'riboulet in ‘ Le Roi s’ Amuse” at 
the opening of the new theatre of the Porte St. 
Martin, that eminent actor, who took his farewell 
benefit a few days since, addressed the following 
letter to the newspaper in which the announce- 
ment had appeared :— 


I have never acted a part off the stage, and this 
is what induces me to ask you to remove any 
doubt of the sincerity of my retirement to which 
your paper of this day may give rise. If M. 
Victor Hugo really intended to intrust to me the 
part of 7'riboulet in ‘‘ Le Roi s’ Amuse,” I cannot 
but feel very much flattered, very much honoured 
by his intention; and, if the fact be so, I beg his 
permission to thank him for it publicly. But his 
choice will fall tpon some one more fortunate 
than myself. I have quitted the Comédie Frangaise, 
after long years of work, notwithstanding the 
kind entreaties of my comrades, because I felt 
that my hour of retreat had struck; and remem- 
bering how distinctly I gave them my reasons for 
resisting their kindness, my comrades would 
justly be surprised, to say the least, at my re- 
appearance upon the scene, and upon another 
scene than ours. No one who knows me, I trust, 
could ever expect me to cause such a surprise. I 
have definitively left the stage, and for ever. 
Even were my resolution on this point less deter- 
mined, my farewell performance has impressed 
me with a sentiment of gratitude too deep for me 
ever to dream of doing anything that might 
weaken or effaco it. 





ITALY. 





Mixan, April 18th. 

On Tuesday last the first representation of 
**Semiramide” was given at the Politeama, and 
attracted a large and exceptionally select audience. 

The curiosity of the public was aroused by the 
first appearance in this city of a cantatrice 
(Signora Vaneri) who has attained some fame, 
and is not unknown, I believe, in London, and 
who by her marriage with the musical critic, Dr. 
Filippi, has become by adoption a Milanese. 


Signora Vaneri had a very fair hearing, and | 
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She is, however, a very respectable artist. 
is undertaken, by Signor 
Massara, whose singing would not be bad if he 
could make his voice heard; and that of Idreno 
by Signor Pieraccini. The orchestra and chorus 
only middling, the instruments of the former 
not being well balanced, and the latter showing 
a want of good drilling. The scenery and dresses 
are good. 

“ Aroldo”’ is given alternately with ‘“ Semi- 
ramide,” and although the soprano and tenor 
have improved, Viganotti, the baritone, is still 
the attraction of the opera. It is really wonder- 
ful to witness the effect this true artist makes 
with such a little voice. The ever-welcome “ Un 
Ballo in Maschera” is in preparation with Viga- 
notti in the réle of Renato. 

A mediocre French company is now performing 
at the Teatro Re, where they have given “ Les 
Brigands,” ‘* La Vie Parisienne,” “ La Principesse 
Georges,” ‘*L’Ami des Femmes,” “ Une Visite de 
Noces,” and one or two similar pieces with varying 
success. In a few days, however, the company 
will be reinforced, when it is expected that the 
performances will be improved. On Monday 
evening the performance of ‘ L’Ami des Femmes” 
was honoured by the presence of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales and suite, who, with the King 
and Queen of Denmark, and the Princess Thyra, 
have been here for some days past, and in conse- 
quence of a fever contracted at Rome by the 
Princess Thyra will make a still more prolonged 
stay. ‘lhe personal appearance of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales is much admired by the 
Milanese, who declare them to be una bellisima 
coppia. The Princess of Wales resembles con- 
siderably the Principessa Margherita, the future 
Queen of Italy. 





THE STERNDALE BENNETT 
TESTIMONIAL. 





A crowded audience assembled at St. James’s 
Hall on Friday to witness the presentation of a 
testimonial to Professor Sir Sterndale Bennett. 
The invitation of the Committee was warmly 
answered, and the audience contained many 
eminent men of the learned professions. The 
Attorney-General took the chair; Sir John 
Pakington and Sir Thomas Gladstone were 
present; and among professional men may have 
been noticed the three musical knights, Costa, 
Benedict, and Goss, Messrs. G. A. and W. Mac- 
farren, Signor Garcia, the Rev. R. Duckworth, 
Field-Marshal Sir William Gomm and Lady Gomm, 
Mr. Lamborn Cock, Mr. Jacques Blumenthal, Mr, 
F. Westlake, Lady Thompson, Messrs. W. H. 
Calleott, Svendsen, Pinsuti, Praga, Frank Romer, 


taking into consideration her natural nervousness, | Gilardoni, John Gill, Hullah, Brinley Richards, 
acquitted herself well, and was heartily applauded. | Stanley Lucas, Henry Leslie, Arthur O'Leary, 


However, at the cadenza of the duetto with Arsace | Walter Lacey, H. Lahee, E. J. Hopkins, W. H. 


overcome for a moment by timore panico, the fair | Holmes, Charles 


artist got off the key for a moment, and dragged 
her warrior son with her intoa depth of apparently 
inextricable confusion, the natural result of which 
was a hearty and general hiss; recovering them- 
selves, the unfortunate Semiramide and her more 
unfortunate son finished the duetto with such 
spirit that they were most heartily applauded at 
its close. ‘The general verdict of the public is 
that Signora Vaneri is a good artist, although her 
voice is somewhat worn. 

The next morning the article of the Perseveranza 
(the journal to which Dr. Filippi is attached) laid 
the blame of the stonatura upon the contralto, and 
general indignation was felt, which might have 
found vent at the performance the next evening, 
had not Signora Vaneri averted the storm by 
writing and causing to be published in the even- 
ing papers a very candid letter to the contralto 
(Signora Garbato), in which she took the whole of 
the blame upon herself. The duetto has since 
gone well, and is nightly applauded. 

Signora Garbato has a very fine voice, but her 
colossal figure and exaggeration mar the desired 


Hallé, Dan Godfrey, C. L. 
Gruneisen, C. Coote, R. Case, Sainton, Ran- 
degger, and Mr. Eyers, the Secretary of the 
Fund. 

The proceedings commenced by the perform- 
ance of Sir Sterndale Bennett’s overture, “The 
Naiades” (1836), by the orchestra of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, who occupied the orchestra of 
the hall. Immediately on the conclusion of that 
fine piece of music, Mr. Henry Leslie’s Choir, 
from the opposite gallery, sang the part-songs 
“ Sweet stream” and ‘Come live with me,” by 
the same author. In the speaking which ensued, 
the clear forensic style of Sir John Coleridge 
made every word audible. But St. James’s Hall 
is too large for less practised orators; thus Mr. 
Macfarren, who addressed the chairman too ex- 
clusively, could only be heard by those on the 
platform, and Sir Sterndale Bennett was only a 
degree less inaudible by the body of listeners. 

The last-named part-song having been so sweetly 
sung as to call for an encore, Mr. G. A. Macfarren 
rose to give a history of the ‘Testimonial. 


did not court popular applause yet who had risen 
to the level of popular appreciation and had raiseg 
music to the highest rank, Mr. Macfarren stated 
that the students of the Royal Academy of Music, 
of which Professor Bennett was the principal, 
thought fit to express their sentiments of the 
distinction of Knighthood recently conferred by 
the Queen, and a subscription was set on foot 
which now amounted to £1080 15s. 64., collected 
from 634 subscribers. This sum had been appro- 
priated to the endowment of a male Scholarship 
in the Royal Academy of Music, called “the 
Sterndale Bennett Scholarsbip,’’ open to com. 
petition by British subjects from any part of her 
Majesty’s dominions, and representing free educa- 
tion for two yearsin the Academy. A prize, to be 
called “the Sterndale Bennett prize,” to be con. 
ferred annually on female students, had also been 
established. The first examination for the scholar- 
ship had been conducted by the Rev. R. Duckworth 
last Monday, and it must be noticed that, before 
entering for musical competition, candidates must 
pass an examination for general literary talent: 
As the Knighthood conferred on Sir Sterndale 
Bennett placed musicians by custom in the rank 
of gentlemen, musicians must have the qualifica- 
tions of gentlemen to fill that rank. (Applause.) 
The Chairman—Ladies and Gentlemen, we are 
met together to-day to do a public honour to a 
man of genius and to a great and accomplished 
artist (cheers) in an art in which, as we have just 
heard from Mr. Macfarren, this country till very 
lately did not hold that place which in other 
great kingdoms of the intellect it has long since 
taken and maintained. It has heen the just good 
fortune of Sir Sterndale Bennett to put an end to 
the provincial character of English music, and to 
bring it about that the name of an English musi- 
cian, and the works of an English musician, 
shall be known and honoured and admired 
beyond the limits of the Empire, and among other 
great and cultivated nations. And since the day 
when he first went to Leipsie at twenty years of 
age, carrying with him, then I believe completed, 
the overture to “ The Naiades,” to which we have 
just listened with such great delight (applause 
loud and long continued), up to the very present 
hour his fame has gone on increasing day by 
day, till it has assumed the proud proportions 
which it is no less an act of justice than 
of pleasure for us to acknowledge. (Cheers.) 
Whether we are musicians or not, we can all of 
us, as men and women, appreciate and admire the 
simple and unpretending and manly character of 
our friend. The more and better he is known— 
the more and better he will be liked and 
honoured. We can all of vs congratulate him 
that the Queen has thought fit to confer dignity 
upon a man who dignifies and adorns the beau- 
tiful and honoured profession which he prac 
tises. We can publicly congratulate him, we can 
tender to him this testimonial of our respect, be- 
cause we believe that upon all grounds, public and 
private, he deserves it; and because we believe 
that we honour ourselves in honouring and asso- 
ciating ourselves with him. ‘This Testimonial 
contains the names of those who have done them- 
selves the honour to subscribe to it. Take it, Sir 
Sterndale Bennett, if I may venture to address 
you—take it from my hand as the Chairman and 
organ of this distinguished company; take it; 
keep it; treasure it; hand it down to your 
posterity to keep alive the memory of this day 
when we—you and I—alike are gone to our rest j 
and to keep fresh the recollection of the admira- 
tion we feel for the man of genius, the respect 
and honour we feel for the great artist, the 
affectionate regard and esteem in which we hold 
an excellent and honourable man. (Loud cheet- 
ing, in the midst of which the Chairman pre 
sented the Testimonial to Sir S. Bennett. ‘ 
Sir Sterndale Bennett, who was received with 
loud applause, in reply thanked the chairman ae 
Mr. Cusins and the splendid Philharmonic orcaes 
tra, Mr. Leslie and his choir, the Royal Academy 








Referring to Sir Sterndale Bennett as one who 


of Music, and his old schoolfellow, Mr, Macfarre2- 
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{I cannot, he continued, appropriate this compli- 
ment entirely to myself. I know, and feel, and 
believe, and hope, that this compliment is associ- 
ated very much with that Institution with which 
I am intimately connected, the Roya) Academy of 
Music—and which I cannot but think has done 
me more good than I have done it. I can only 
tell you that the Royal Academy of Music has 
attained its jubilee year, which, although it is not 
long for an individual’s life, is long for an Insti- 
tution. , 

Mr. Henry Leslie proposed, and Signor Garcia 
seconded, a vote of thanks to Mr. Macfarren, the 
Treasurer, and Mr. Eyers, the Secretary of the 
Fund; and Mr. John Hullah proposed a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman, which he briefly ac- 
knowledged ; and the proceedings were brought to 
a close with the National Anthem. 








THREATENED STRIKE AMONG ORGAN 
BUILDERS. 





A second meeting of the employés in the above 
trade was held on Wednesday night at Lawson’s 
Rooms, Gower Street, to take into consideration the 
reply of the masters to a petition formed of certain 
resolutions passed at a former meeting with reference 
to the present hours of labour, The chair was 
taken by Mr. F. Tomkins, M.A., LL.D., and upon 
the platform were several influential gentlemen and 
members of the musical profession. The demand 
of the men. is that the hours of labour shall be 
reduced from 60 to 54 per week, with a half holiday 
on Saturday. The reply agreed upon at a meeting 
of the masters is to the effect. that the nine hours’ 
system will be conceded, but that it will be ac- 
companied by a forfeiture of certain privileges 
hitherto enjoyed by the men, and making other 
arbitrary conditions. The Chairman, addressing 
the meeting, said they had met before, but not 
ina hostile attitude to the masters of the trade. 
He hoped they were present there not in a bel- 
ligerent spirit, but with every desire to promote a 
peaceful settlement of the difference. At the same 
time it was not right that men should be worn out 
with toil, and deprived of a fair share of recrea- 
tion, and he urged them to make a firm stand 
in defence of their rights. After calling upon 
delegates from different firms of employers to 
present their report, several resolutions were put 
to the meeting, and carried unanimously. The first 
was to the effect that the proposals of the employers 
could not be accepted; the second, that the meeting 
viewed with the deepest regret the course taken by 
Messrs. Gray and Davison, in discharging the 
delegates sent to them by the working men, and 
approving of the conduct of their fellow-workmen in 
upholding them; and a third, recommending the 
employés of Messrs. Gray and Davison to stand 
out, and pledging the meeting to supply funds to 
support the discharged workmen. ‘The meeting 
was very enthusiastic, and a very strong feeling 
Was manifested against some of the masters who 
have made themselves obnoxious to the men. It 
Was stated that a similar movement is in progress 
in Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheftield, and 
several of our larger towns, and steps are being 
taken to consolidate the union more effectually. 
The usual vote of thanks to the chairman terminated 
the proceedings, 








Tuz Prorie’s Garpens (WituEspen).—The 
opening of the above gardens (pleasantly situated at 
Old Oak Common, near Willesden Junction, and 
Upwards of fifty acres in extent), for their third 
Season, is announced to take place on Saturday, the 
4th of May, under the immediate personal superin- 
tendence of Mr. Henry Bolleter, of the German Club, 
Foley Street, During the winter several important 
improvements, both in the buildings and gardens, 
have been carried out, which will add greatly to the 
comfort and accommodation of the visitors ; while 
the train accommodation is also largely increased, 
trains continually arriving at the Willesden Junction 
from all stations on the Metropolitan and District 
lines, and also from the Euston and Broad Street 
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Art Copics im our Contemporaries. 


DonizeTr1, BeLuint, AND Rosstnt. 


Tho Pall Mall Gazette, judging by the number of 
representations at our opera houses, considers 
Donizetti the most popular of all the Italian com- 
posers. Bellini is constantly represented at both 
establishments—above all, when a new prima donna 
undertakes to fascinate the public—by that ever- 
fresh musical idyll the ‘‘ Sonnambula,” A tragic 
prima donna, at very rare intervals (the taste for 
tragic prima donnas having gone out), favours us 
with ‘“* Norma ;” and attempts are now and then 
made to interest the public in “ I Puritani,” which, 
however, full as it is of beautiful music, is not a 
beautiful work; considered as a whole, it cannot be 
said to keep the stage with anything like a firm 
footing. ‘ Beatrice di Tenda,” “Il Pirata,” &e., 
need not be mentioned; they are forgotten. 
Rossini’s great representative work—perhaps the 
most characteristic, certainly the most popular 
—is his perpetually recurrent, always delightful 
“ Barbiere.” It is to be feared that ‘ Guillaume 
Tell” is more admired than it is liked; though, 
not to speak of more palpable beauties, its 
ballet music alone (the first and last that 
Rossini wrote) ought to endear it to all lovers of 
pure melody. To such, too, ‘* Semiramide” must 





recommend itself; and when, as on Monday 
evening, Semiramide is played by Malle. Tietjens, 
the work acquires from time to time a dramatic 
value for which it is not indebted, otherwise than 
in an indirect and ‘ consequential ” manner, to the 
composer. The three operas just named—each so 
different from the two others—are all that remains 
in still vigorous life of the long series of operas 
composed by Rossini. Donizetti, however, though 
he has produced no one work flowing with melody 
as with milk and honey like “ Semiramide,” no 
musical comedy to be compared to ‘ Jl Barbiere,” 
no musical drama to approach “ Guillaume Tell,’ is 
always before the public with one or more of the 
seven or eight operas from his pen which are still 
found valid and fit for representation. ‘ Lucrezia,” 
“* Linda,” ‘ Lucia,” “ Don Pasquale,” “ La Figlia 
del ‘Reggimento” are frequently presented at both 


houses; while “La Favorita” is one of the stock - 


pieces of the Royal Italian Opera, where “ L’Elisir 
d’Amore”’ may also be heard, though not so often 
as many would desire. 








Hlottoway’s Piits.—In general debility, mental depression, 
and nervous irritability, there is no medicine which operates so 
like a charm as these famous pills. They purify the blood, 
soothe and strengthen the nerves and system, give tone to the 
stomach, elevate the spirits, and, in fact, render the patient 
sensible of a total and most delightful revolution in his whole 
system. They may be commended most unreservedly as the 
very best family medicine in existence. Though so powerful 
efficacious, they are singularly mild in their operation, an 
may be given with implicit confidence to delicate women and 
young children. They contain not a grain of mercury or other 
noxious substance, and cannot do harm. Delicate females and 
all persons of sedentary habits will find these pills a blessing. 





Now Ready. 


OS a. 


Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 


WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church 
‘ Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margayet Street. 


To wich arg Apprp 
CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 


As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street; 
. AND 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c. 





a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. ; postage, 4d. 
b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 
TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘ The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 
d. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 
e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d. 
f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrictta Street, Covent Garden, 





Second Edition. Now Ready. Limp 


Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
THE CANTICLES, &., AND PROPER PSALMS FOR CERTAIN DAYS. 


By C. EDWIN WILLING. 
*,* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s. ; by Post, 2s. 8d. 





London: J. T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





“SAFE 


Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 
FUNERAL HYMN. 


HOME !”’ 


Extracted from “ The Book of Common Praise.” 
Tue Worps sy THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 


Music By C. E. 
Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street; Organist of the Foundling Hospital. 


WILLING, 








Stations of the North Western line. 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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CRAMER’S 


BELL PIANOFORTE. 


(PATENT.) 











HIS new Musical Instrument produces a charming tone, somewhat resembling that of the Harp, the 
T treble being more pure and brilliaht. It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch 
The tone proceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. 

It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets out of order, and is admirably adapted 


for sending abroad. 
LIST OF PRICES. £ 


d. 
4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches ; length, 81 inches .......ssseeceseseseees 8 8 0 
5 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches .........+ sapladatsen 10 10 O 
0 


6 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches ; length, 44 inches ........ssescseseeeee 18 18 


CRAMERS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 














CRAMER’S 
INDIAN 


GRAND PIANOFORTEH, 


PRICH NINETY GUINEAS, 


AS been made as a substitute for the old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 
H is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long and four feet eight inches wide across 
the keys. The case is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends. The scale is the full seven 
octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 
the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
than the usual metal plate. 

The following extract from a letter, dated Oct. 27, 1870, from T. 8. Hammon, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts 


Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 


‘I see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in one or two 
hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart wi hout springs 
for fifty miles, on a fearful road.” 








CRAMERS FPIANOFORTEH GALLERY. 


(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE), 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


PLP PLL PLA 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
'In Rogowood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft,.11 in. 
£3 18s, 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 48, por Quarter on the Three Years System. 





50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter om the Three Years System. 
*," This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 


more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made, 


Trichord. 





90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,” The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
@ diminution of size will obviate the objection 
Which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a * Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood, Length, 74 ft. 
£10108.» Quarter on the Three Years System. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPH,) 


CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 
extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 





No. 1. 
£12. 


In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; 
Action; 5 Octaves. 


with Knee 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 10s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 2. 
£165. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 3s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 





No. 8. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


No. 4. 
£28. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 6 Stops, 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


*.* The additional size and power of this No. 
will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 


No, 5. 
£34. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 
On the Three Years System: 
£310s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*,* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 


Schools and Chapel purposes. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W:' 


in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 


——, 


CRAMER &CO.’'S 
HARMONIUMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & CO. 
FRENCH MODEL. 
No. 1. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s. 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s, 
Four Octaves. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
No, 2. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s. ; 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
CRAMER'S COTTAGE HARMONIUM, 
No. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, &8 8s. 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs, 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s. 
WALNUDT, £14 14s, 
Five Stops. 
Expression, 
Forté. 


Forté. 
Tremolo. 
Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator, 
No. 5. 


OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 


Forté, Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression, 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais, 
Flute. Forté. 

And wee Regulator, 


0. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 


WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute, Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté, 
Sourdine. 


0. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42, 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion, Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 


With Knee Action. 
N 


o, 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s, 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 


Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion, 
Forté. sion, Basson, 
Hautbois, Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 9. 


OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNUT, £55. 


Nineteen Stops. (Church Model.) 
Tremolo, Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson, 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression, on. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 
No. 10. 
OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76, 
Twenty-four Stops. (‘Two Keyboards.) 
Forté. Fifre. Clairon, 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 
bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine, 

Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux, Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son, 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté, 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





\199 & 201, REGENT STREET, Y: 


199 & 201, REGENT STREET, Wj 
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CRAMER, WOOD & CO.’S 
LIST OF 


NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES 








(4) EASY; (sn) MODERATE; (c) DIFFICULT. 


ALBRECHT (H.) 6, d. 
WRIT so vdrccveccccccecdecccecesesicescevencenentien (B) 
BAUR JACQUES. 
Réve de Freya, Legende Danoise......sccccecececceceees (n) 3 0 
Pee Ge VIM, Te GO DN UD 00000 6ncsedseceedceeess (sp) 3 0 
BERINGER (OSCAR) 
Scotch Airs (Grand Fantasia) .....eseceeseeeees cccccsee(c) 4 O 
BERTRAM (J.) 
Valse Ldgere (A. May) ascccscccccccccccesccesccvocsces(s) 8 0 
CRAMER'S. 
Celebrated Tutor ........ soevceseevesludited by J. Rummel 4 0 
CUSINS (W. G.) 
Triumphal March *‘ Gideon” ..... Coedebd none coccccccs(B) 8B O 
Ditto as Pianoforte Duet ....... eveccveve sotcerecee & © 
DE DIETZ (MADAME) 
Trois Mazurkas eeeee Ccccvececcccdeceboosccvocccceccoe(Dy 4 0 
DE VOS (P.) 
Loin do Toi .....0+e (MOrceAt) ....sccccscesccccceccess(B) 4 0 
DUVERNOY (J. B.) 
Pridre 06 ANGOS oc. ccccscvcccccccccecccccccccicccccecs(B) 8B O 
DUSSEK’S CELEBRATED RONDOS. 
ME UE bbv0ts.cokssmassedenseveces — by J. Rummel (s) 3 0 
My lodging is on the cold ground . om as B) 3 0 
O dear what can the matter be!...... ” *” B) 8 0 
Ree Ha ccvcccee ” ” B) 3 0 
po re ee cies. nae » (8) 38 0 
BI RU bb kateandce cose stcaaus ” 8 0 
The Standard character ‘of these Rondos is well-known. M. 
Rummel's Edition is superior to any other Edition extant, 
Jrom the great care expended in its revision and production. 
FERRARIS (G.) 
P slomndes VeOe0 0066: 04T SSS EKOTE MOTD SORCRRSO DORE CCee Ks (c) 4 0 
Romance sans Paroles (No. 1 of Trois Esquisses) errrry --(B) 3 0 
Impromptu ........ ( o-) |) \ Beowaevan o-(B) 8 O 
Mélodie Religieuse .. ( ,, 3 rs Joccevecece (ps) 3 0 
i ET eee Pecccces re errr ry scocctay 8 8 
Grande Valse Brillante . eccccccccccccces occcece coccccee (ps) 4 0 
SOND TINE + 05 he tic ob ncacaesseseeesie cocccccccces(B) 8S O 
The care and knowledge of effect evineed in these pieces will 
render them great favourites. 
GADSBY (H.) 
Adela, Mazurka eevee roveTyeTrTTeriT tre rT Tr 4 0 
Pegasus, Morceau de Bravure ...sseseccceccecccccesseees(B) 4 Q 
GITS (A.) 
La Brise pba eee sees dese beondeuesiess babel oeus cena 8 0 
GRIESBACH (J. H.) 
Come be gay ...secce (Mozart) c.cesccccccccccccccccves (ps) 8 O 
Fairest Maiden ...... (Bpohr) .cccccccccvece ossccovecste @& § 
Il mio Tesoro....... o CMOEREE) cccccccccaccveccssosvecvety 8 YF 
Deh per Questo ..... ° (Mozart) eo cccccceccccecs coccee(B) 8 O 
Frihliche Klange .... (Weber) ...... cecccccee ovrcoste BS © 
Bi losento ..ccccccee Spohr) ccccccccceccvccccccocces(s) S O 
HEILBRON (SOPHIE F.) 
Fi A ES hbckk i cacdssiseceerstsccsiparne US 
KUHE (W.) 
Chanson de Fortunio (Offenbach) ....ssceceseeeeeeeveee(B) 4 0 
LAHMEYER (E.) 
Ns BONS TANI - vn varteceseenertcsecsdbaceasicsnoe © 9 
LEBEAU (A.) 
Le Tocsin. Caprice galop ........ itt 2S 2 
‘* The themes and their treatment are alike vigorous, varied, 
and effective""—(Vide Review. 
Danse aux Flambeaux; Air Favori de Louis cvseeses (* 8 0 
Il Sospiro. Valse .......seeeeee cede cocecseccerece am s 9 
The easy melodic flow of the opening ‘movement will recommend 
this to all. 
Marsch-Tzigane, Ronde-Bohéme. Pianoforte Duet.....+.--. 5 0 
LEVEY (W. Cc. 
Retour de erger eeeeerere eeeeeese (cian Senaosbecuaaeene 8 0 


Very characteristic and quaint. 


| 
| 





LODER (K.) 
Moment Joyeux ..sssesccccececeececsenessebeseevesess(B) 
EO CRONIN 0 oes ccccccecesesees se eeececeesccccececs(B) 
Songe d’une nuit d’6té PrerrrTTiTT rt 
Cheeur de la Féte eeccee Cee ee ee reer eeeeeeeeeee eeeeeee(B 


Four charming morceauzr after ‘the "t Lieder ohne Worte” 


character. 
MUDIE (T. M.) 
IY chcskaecierscece 


Triumphal March ........ I Wk cA HS 
Booteh Aiss, No. 4. Vamtasia .c.cccsvevsovevecsvecesseccs 


PRAEGER (F.) 

Souvenir Romantique ....cssecccevceceecssvevvsseeee(B) 

Liebes-Verlangen ........+. B) 
REISSIGER e A.) 

Fairies’, he, Valse Rcecccsevescceoceseccesesedoescests) 
RENDANO (A.) 


Dans les Bois, Morceau rosesneeteensebrenOti 
BOM. iacoes eoevcccces eesooveccocaces cccccqecocecres(s 
Napolitaine ........ beeeiae oracedeedetes covccccccccoes 

Chant du Paysan..cccccosscccccccccscscvecevccssessvee(D 
Deuxiéme Mazurka ......eeeeeees oc asenneennsse occceo(B 


M. Rendano is now one of our most successful pianoforte writers. 
All his compositions display great ability. 


RUMMEL (J.) 
Mendelssohn’s First Concerto (in G minor Op. 25) ....+.. a 
Weber's Concertstiick.......sseeeseeseeeees cccccees 


The chief object in these arrangements is to place within scope of 
the pianist the full effects of the orchestral portions with as 
little alteration of the original work as possible. 

Les Bavards (Offenbach) Fantaisie Mignonne ......++++++(B) 

Un Ballo in Maschera (Recueil de l’Opera, No.1) ..+seeeeee 

Il Trovatore .......... ccc ce sGittOccces- 19 Deveeeeceees . 

La Traviata ..ccccccccccccccdittOccccce 99 Becccccevccecs 

eer ee ee ee 
La Donna del Lago ....44+-dittO.. see 99 Deeveceeeeees 
Il Matrimonio Segreto ...+0.ditto....++ 59 Geeveveoeeere 
SCHUMANN. og 

Novellette in No. 1. Op. 25 .cceecvecevccvvceveeeess(0) 
SIMPSON (J. F.) 

Danse Brillante Ea ae: Rail esaidite o:asnsnie ei aial em Gate ake bean 
SMITH (C. W.) 

Three Musical Sketches. Set 1 (dedicated to the Countess 


Of Somers) ....scececcccccessssscvcccecs cecccceee(B 
Ditto. Set 2 “+ ule ‘to the Count of Carnota) covevees(C 
SURENNE (J, T 


The ‘“ ndent’s Manual of Classical Extracts,’ comprising 
Selections from Mendelssohn, Beethoven, &c., arranged 
easily :— 

No. = ‘Lieder ohne Worte.” Book 2, No. 1 scqccrccccee 
. “Lieder ohne Worte.” Book 2, No. 2 ..csseeveees 

:. *‘ Lieder ohne Worte.” Book 4, No.1 ..sceceeeeee 

4. ** Lieder ohne Worte.” Book 4, No. 2 ......+ err 

5. ‘Lieder ohne Worte.” Book 5, No.4 ...eeeeeeees 

6. ** Lieder ohne Worte.” Book 5, No.6 . oaees 


TOLSTOY (A.) 
Trois Pensées Musicales....cscesccscveccscccccsncvecesens 


TRAVERS (ERNEST).! 
Battle Gf Dorking. (Illustrated, and with Historical Introduction) 


VALIQUET 
Pee Barcde, Valse facile on Offenbach’s Opera..es++++++(B) 


WATSON (MICHAEL) 
Qui va la? Grand Galop de Concert .....++sseeeereeeeee(0) 


a e. M. . “0 
ippling Waves. Caprice.....ssecesesceceeeseesceees® 
sas really admirable Study in Arpeggio playing. The melody 
is divided between the hands in alternate notes; and this 
again constitutes a useful feature.” —(Vide Review. ) 
Eine kleine Geschichte. Sketch.. srssssesssrence sesso 
Wiegenlied (Dormez bien). ett ncakavcenee seneeees 
The last two pieces are short and effective. 





London: CRAMER, WOOD and 
LAMBORN COCK and CO., 62 
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